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We  have  already,  in  the  course  of  our  critical  labours, 
had  occasion  to  review  two  of  Mr  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer’s  productions,  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  third,  which,  however,  is  the  fifth  novel 
he  has  written.  The  predecessors  of  “  Paul  Clifford” 
were  “  Falkland,”  “  Pelham,”  “  Devereux,”  and  “  I'he 
Disowned.”  The  two  first  of  these  appeared  before  the 
Literary  Journal  existed  ; — to  the  two  last  we  awai’ded  a 
mixed  commendation,  acknowledging  that  they  were 
clever,  yet  showing  that  they  were  over  ambitiously  so, 
and  that  the  author  frequently  got  beyond  his  depth.  We 
know  not  whether  our  criticisms  have  had  any  sh.are  in 
producing  that  determined  and  illiberal  hatred  which  Mr 
Bulwer  now  thinks  fit  to  avow  towards  all  Scotsmen, 
thus  proving  himself,  in  this  instance  at  least,  incapable 
of  soaring  above  the  paltry  prejudices  of  a  little  and  a  vul¬ 
gar  mind.  Mr  Bulwer  has  thought  proper  to  devote  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  “  Dedicatory  Epistle”  to  an 
abuse  of  Scotland,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  body  of  the  work  sneers  of  the  most  bitter 
and  calumnious  sort  against  our  native  land.  His  motive 
for  so  doing,  according  to  his  own  confession,  seems  to  be, 
that  he  has  been  rather  severely  handled  by  one  or  two 
Scotch  critics;  as  if  a  writer  of  novels  were  entitled  to  libel 
a  whole  people,  because  his  surpassing  abilities  had  been 
disputed  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  !  A  noble  revenge, 
and  a  most  philosophical  process  of  ratiocination  !  ]'ie, 

Mr  Lytton  Bulwer ;  this  is  poor  spite,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  shows  a  smaller  and  a  meaner  spirit  than  any 
thing  you  have  yet  done.  Make  the  amende  honor- 
able  at  youi*  earliest  convenience  ;  for  Scotland  is  just  as 
fine  a  country  as  England  ;  and  accuse  us  not  of  too  much 
nationality  when  we  declare  unto  thee,  that  there  beat  as 
warm  hearts,  and  that  there  exist  souls  of  as  lofty  and 
generous  a  nature,  on  the  northern  as  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  T weed. 

The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  go  along  with  us  in 
our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  “  Paul  Clifford”  after  we 
have  presented  him  with  a  short  analysis  of  the  story. 
The  novel  commences  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  heroes  mother,  who  expires  miserably  in  one  of  the 
obscurest  quarters  of  London,  in  a  public-house  of  a  very 
indifferent  kind,  called  the  Mug^  tenanted  by  a  certain 
Margery  Lobkins.  Upon  its  mother’s  decease,  the 
child,  then  about  three  years  old,  is  adopted  by  the  said 
^Jrs  Lobkins ;  and,  as  the  society  which  frequents  her 
^'ouse  is  not  of  the  mo.st  reputable  description,  he  is,  of 
course,  brought  up  to  any  thing  but  a  steady  and  virtuous 
course  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  some  instructions 
which  he  received  from  a  poor  wi*ctch  of  the  name  of 
Peter  Mac  Crawler,  whom  our  author  delights  in 
folding  up  to  contempt  as  a  Scotsman,  and  as  the  editor 
^  n  perioilical  he  calls  the  Asinaum,  (a  name  very  like  the 
young  Paul  Clifford  is  left  entirely  to  the 


chapter  of  accidents.  His  principal  associates  are  thieves 
pickpockets,  and  highwaymen ;  and  in  process  of  time,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  he  himself  becomesone  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  prefen’ing,  however,  as  a  proof  of  his  ambitious  and 
gentlemanly  spirit,  the  latter  class  to  the  two  former.  We 
are  then  introduced  to  a  regular  gang  of  robbers,  such  as* 
they  existed  some  eighty  years  ago,  when  they  rode  the 
best  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  undisputed  masters 
of  Hounslow  Heath,  and  other  districts  of  a  similar  sort. 
Mr  Bulwer  thinks  he  has  hit  upon  a  new  and  happy 
idea  in  describing  each  of  the  gang  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  him  a  kind  of  caricature  or  parody  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  personages  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  even  excepting  royalty  itself.  Thus  w'e  have 
“  Gentleman  George,”  “  Fighting  Attic,”  “  Old  Bags,” 
and  others,  in  whom  it  is  meant  that  we  should  recog¬ 
nise  some  shadowy  and  far-olf  representation  of  the  very 
highest  characters  in  the  state.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  fii’st  volume,  we  are  limited  to  this  sort  of  society ; 
and  Mr  Bulwer,  having  studied  attentively  the  flash  dic^ 
tioiiary  and  a  few  such  elegant  works,  treats  us  to  a  quail- 
tity  of  dialogue  of  a  very  edifying  kind,  though  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  black-leg  and  back-slum  sort  of  ajipearance. 

The  progress  of  the  story  takes  us  fifty  miles  out  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  Warlock  House,  and  introduces  us  to  its  inmates, — 
old  Sijuire  Brandon  and  his  daughter  I^ucy.  It  so  happens 
that  Paul  Clifford,  who  possesses  a  handsome  person  and 
rather  an  elegant  address — though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  he  picked  up  the  latter  requisite — contrives  to  get 
introduced  to  Lucy  Brandon  ;  nay,  more,  upon  her  remo¬ 
val  to  Bath,  he  also  visits  that  city,  gets  into  all  the  best 
society,  and  finally  succeeds  in  winning  Lucy’s  affections. 
At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  his  profession  ; 
and  having,  for  his  various  merits,  been  elected  captain 
of  the  gang  to  which  he  belongs,  he  amuses  himself,  when 
tired  of  the  monotony  of  fashionable  life,  with  a  high¬ 
way  robbery,  upon  the  good  old  plan  pursued  hy  Turpin 
and  other  heroes  of  antiquity.  Among  the  rest,  he  attacks 
and  robs  Lord  Maiileverer,  a  nobleman  rather  past  the 
prime  of  life,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  laicy 
Brandon.  Be  it  remembered,  likewise,  that  Paul  Clif¬ 
ford,  though  a  highwayman,  is  of  a  very  sentimental  turn 
of  mind,  is  deeply  and  truly  attached  to  Lucy,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  extremely  romantic  and  delightful  person, 
whom  all  young  ladies  are  expected  to  admire  prodigiously. 
So  far  does  he  carry  his  romance,  that,  after  he  has  made 
himself  sure  of  Lucy’s  hand,  heart,  and  purse,  he  heroic¬ 
ally  refuses  the  whole,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  possess  such  an  angel,  and  determines,  after 
committing  just  one  robbery  more,  in  order  to  reinstate 
his  finances,  to  leave  Fhigland  fur  ever,  and  enter  into 
foreign  service.  The  plot,  however,  now  begins  to  thicken. 
Lucy  has  an  uncle  of  the  name  of  William  Brandon,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  of  vast  ambition,  of  an  au¬ 
stere,  reserved,  and  haughty  i  haracter,  and  with  an  early 
history  a  good  deal  involved  in  mystery.  It  turns  out  at 
length  that  he  had  married  in  his  youth  a  woman  whom 
he  passionately  loved,  but  considerably  below  him  in  rank» 
with  whom  he  lived  only  fur  a  short  time  and  not  hap¬ 
pily,  he  being  of  a  hot  and  jealous  disposition,  and  she 
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having  at  length  yielded  to  the  criminal  solicitations  of 
the  Lord  Mauleverer  already  mentioned.  The  unhappy 
female  was,  ere  long,  abandoned  by  her  seducer,  and  be¬ 
coming  an  outcast  fi*om  all  the  world,  she  revenged  her¬ 
self  before  she  died  upon  the  original  cause  of  her  misery, 
by  stealing  from  Brandon  the  only  child  she  had  borne 
him.  Brandon  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  infant,  and  had  long  since  abandoned  any 
hope  of  ever  having  his  son  restored  to  him.  In  the 
course  of  time,  he  is  raised  to  the  bench  ;  and  on  one  of 
his  circuits  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  try  a  case  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  The  notorious  captain  of  a  gang  of  highway¬ 
men,  known  by  the  name  of  Lovett,  had  been  at  length 
secured,  and  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  This  Lovett  is  no 
other  than  Paul  Clifford,  who,  like  all  gentlemen  of  his 
profession,  found  it  convenient  to  have  various  aliases^ 
and  who  had,  unfortunately,  been  nabbed^  as  Mr  Bulwer 
would  say,  just  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Eng¬ 
land.  The  trial  takes  place,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
condemn  Clifford  to  death.  As  Brandon  is  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence,  a  letter  is  handed  to  him  from  one  of 
the  agents  he  had  employed  in  his  search  after  his  lost 
son,  which  letter  proves  to  him,  upon  gi*ounds  not  to  be 
resisted,  that  the  nrisoner  at  the  bar  is  that  son.  Bran¬ 
don,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  disguises  his  feelings,  con¬ 
demns  his  son  to  death,  leaves  the  court,  flings  himself 
into  his  carriage,  and  when  it  stops  at  Lord  Mauleverer’s, 
where  he  was  to  dine,  he  is  carried  out  of  it — dead.  The 
tale  is  then  very  speedily  wound  up.  Clifford’s  punish¬ 
ment  is  transmuted  to  perpetual  banishment;  but  he 
escapes,  and  Lucy  Brandon  having  secretly  joined  him, 
they  proceed  to  America,  where  the  quondam  highway¬ 
man  becomes  an  extensive  farmer,  and  lives  a  respectable 
and  comfortable  life  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  many  gross  im¬ 
probabilities  which  disfigure  this  plot.  The  truth  is,  Mr 
Bulwer  has  not  yet  shown  in  any  of  his  works  that  he  is 
in  the  slightest  degree  capable  of  “  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.”  He  is  a  clever,  and  even  sometimes  a  power¬ 
ful  writer;  but  a  restless  and  feverish  improbability  con¬ 
tinually  hovers  over  his  style,  and  renders  all  his  descrip¬ 
tions  much  more  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  ingenuity 
than  for  their  fidelity.  It  is  utterly  im]>ossible  that  any 
man,  educated  as  Paul  Clifford  was,  could  have  acquired 
the  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  only 
impose  upon  the  best  society  of  Bath,  but  win  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  such  a  woman  as  Lucy  Brandon.  Besides,  the 
reader  is  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  Clifford’s  fate, 
very  inconsistent  with  what  is  due  both  to  sound  morali¬ 
ty  and  common  sense.  What  makes  this  worse  is,  that 
Mr  Bulwer,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  book,  affects  the 
satirist,  and  in  what  appears  to  us  the  most  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  reckless,  and  absurd  manner,  attacks  the  English 
laws  and  constitution,  customs  and  usages.  He  rails  at 
them  like  a  second  Cobbett  in  one  of  his  sourest  moods, 
and  with  fully  as  little  judgment  or  correct  knowledge  of 
what  he  attacks.  This  is  not  satire  ;  it  is  extravagance 
and  folly,  which  excites  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  uttered.  If  Mr  Bulwer  thinks  it  is  a  proof 
of  a  strong  and  superior  mind,  he  was  never  more  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  life.  It  is  a  proof  of  nothing  but  a  capabi¬ 
lity  of  becoming  a  contributor  to  the  Black  Dwarf,  if 
that  vulgar,  pestilent,  and  seditious  periodical  still  exists. 

But  though  we  are  thus  disposed  to  give  but  little 
praise  to  the  novel  of  “  Paul  Clifford”  as  a  complete 

••^hole, _ though  we  think  it  the  worst  book  Mr  Bui-  ' 

wer  has  yet  written, — we  should  not  have  taken  the  ! 
trouble  of  speaking  of  it  at  this  length,  had  we  not  seen 
in  it  many  marks  of  ability.  Mr  Bulwer  appears  to  have  ^ 
pretty  strong  passions,  and  a  temperament  easily  capable 
of  carrying  away  impressions  ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  the  mood  is  on  him,  he  can  dash  off  forty  or  fifty 
pages  of  bold,  vigorous  writing,  abundantly  spiced  with  j 
fancy  and  feeling)  if  not  with  judgment.  He  thus  pre-  ^ 


I  vents  the  attention  from  flagging,  and  though  he  is  un 
I  equal,  and  always  inspiring  us  w  ith  the  belief  that  w 
j  shall,  ere  long,  admire  him  more  than  we  as  yet  do  and 
I  then  again  disappointing  us,  still  one  cannot  help 
!  that  there  is  something  about  him  above  the  common  ru  ^ 
j  We  are  continually  disgusted  with  his  faults,  yet  we  coni 
fess  we  like  him.  To  use  a  low  and  ridiculous  phrase' 
I  — there  is  pluck  in  him.  He  is  not  a  stupid  fellow,  wh  ’ 
mouths  pompous  nothings  ;  nor  is  he  a  driveller  of  emas^ 
culated  trash  concerning  fashionable  life.  He  has,  on  th 
contrary,  a  good  deal  of  originality, — not  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  but  still  enough  to  induce  even  sensible 
critics  like  ourselves  to  hope  that  ^ve  may  gain  something 
by  reading  him.  He  now  and  then,  also,  hits  upon  a 
character  which  he  sketches  in  strong  colours,  and  to 
which,  in  certain  scenes,  he  contrives  to  give  even  an  in- 
tense  interest.  This  is  the  case  in  his  present  work,  with 
his  delineation  of  William  Brandon,  the  ambitious  lawyer 
the  stern  judge,  the  disappointed  lover,  and  the  bereaved 
father.  The  scene  where  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
condemning  his  own  son  to  death,  is  of  a  striking  and 
thrilling  kind.  In  short,  we  can  only  say  of  “  Paul 
Clifford  ”  as  we  have  said  of  Mr  Bulwer’s  other  produc¬ 
tions,  that  it  rather  indicates  genius  than  exhibits  talent 
and  excites  hopes  which  it  does  not  fulfil,  but  which  we 
believe  may  yet  be  fulfilled. 

We  proceed  to  present  our  readers,  as  favourable  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  author’s  style,  with  two  extracts,  which  may 
be  perused  with  interest,  though  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  work.  The  first  gives  an  account  of 

A  HIGHWAY  ROBBERY  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

The  three  men  now  were  drawn  up  quite  still  and  mo¬ 
tionless  by  the  side  of  the  hedge.  The  broad  road  lay  before 
'them,  curving  out  of  sight  on  either  side ;  the  ground  was 
hardening  under  an  early  tendency  to  frost,  and  the  clear 
ring  of  approaching  hoofs  sounded  on  the  ear  of  the  robbers, 
ominous,  haply,  of  the  chinks  of  ‘  more  attractive  metal,’ 
about,  if  Hope  told  no  flattering  tale,  to  be  their  own. 

“  Presently  the  long-expected  vehicle  made  its  appearance 
at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  it  rolled  rapidly  on  behind  four 
fleet  post-horses. 

“  ‘  You,  Ned,  with  your  large  steed,  stop  the  horses ;  you, 
Augustus,  bully  the  post-boys;  leave  me  to  do  the  rest,* 
said  the  captain. 

“  ‘  As  agreed,’  returned  Ned,  laconically.  ‘  Now,  look  at 
me  !*  and  the  horse  of  the  vain  highwayman  sprang  from 
its  shelter.  So  instantaneous  were  the  operations  of  these 
experienced  tacticians,  that  Lovett’s  orders  were  almost  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  briefer  time  than  it  had  cost  him  to  give  them. 

“  The  carriage  being  stopped,  and  the  post-boys,  white 
.and  trembling,  with  two  pistols  (levelled  by  Augustus  and 
Pepper)  cocked  at  their  heads,  Lovett,  dismounting,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  in  a  very  civil  tone,  and 
with  a  very  bland  address,  accosted  the  inmate. 

“  ‘  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  lord,  you  ai’e  perfectly  safe ; 
we  only  require  your  watch  and  purse.* 

“  ‘  lieally,’  answered  a  voice  still  softer  than  that  of  the 
robber,  while  a  marked  and  somewhat  French  countenance, 
crowned  with  a  fur  cap,  peered  forth  at  the  arrester,— 

‘  Really,  sir,  your  request  is  so  modest,  that  I  were  worse 
than  cruel  to  refuse  you.  My  purse  is  not  very  full,  and 
you  may  as  well  have  it  as  one  of  my  rascally  duns, — but 
my  watch,  I  have  a  love  for - and - * 

“  I  understand  you,  my  lord,’  interrupted  the  high¬ 
wayman.  ‘  What  do  you  value  your  watch  at?’ 

“  ‘  Humph^to  you  it  may  be  worth  some  twenty  gui¬ 
neas.* 

“  ‘  Allow  me  to  see  it.’  , 

“  ‘  Your  curiosity  is  extremely  gratifying,’  returned  the 
nobleman,  as  with  great  reluctance  he  drew  forth  a  gold  re¬ 
peater,  set,  as  was  sometimes  the  fashion  of  that  day,  m  pr^ 
clous  stones.  The  highwayman  looked  slightly  at  tn« 
bauble. 

“  ‘  Your  lordship,’  said  he,  with  great  gravity,  ^ 
too  modest  in  your  calculation — your  taste  reflects  grea  e 
credit  on  you :  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  your  j 

worth  fifty  guineas  to  us  at  the  least.  To  show  you  tiia 
think  so  most  sincerely,  I  will  either  keep  it,  and  we  w 
say  no  more  on  the  matter  ;  or  I  will  return  it  to  you,  upo 
your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  give  me  a  cheque 
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fifty  guineas  payable  by  your  real  bankers  to  “  bearer  for 
geltV*  Take  your  choice ;  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  me  I* 

«  <  Upon  my  honour,  sir,’  said  the  traveller,  with  some 
surprise  struggling  to  his  features,  ‘  your  coolness  and  self- 
possession  are  quite  admirable.  I  see  you  know  the  world.* 
<»  <  Your  lordship  fliitters  me  !’  returned  Lovett,  bowing. 
<  How  do  you  decide  ?* 

«  <  Why*,  is  it  possible  to  write  drafts  without  ink,  pen, 
or  paper  ?’ 

“  Lovett  drew  back,  and  while  he  was  searching  in  his 
pockets  for  writing  implements,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him,  the  traveller  seized  the  opportunity,  and  suddenly 
snatching  a  pistol  from  the  pocket  of  the  carriage,  levelled  it 
full  at  the  head  of  the  robber.  The  traveller  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  practised  shot — he  was  almost  within  arm’s-length 
of  his  intended  victim — his  pistols  were  the  envy  of  all  his 
Irish  friends.  He  pulled  the  trigger — the  powder  flashed 
in  the  pan,  and  the  highwayman,  not  even  changing  coun¬ 
tenance,  drew  forth  a  small  ink-bottle,  and  placing  a  steel 
pen  in  it,  handed  it  to  the  nobleman,  saying,  with  incom¬ 
parable  .va/igyVoit/,  ‘  Would  you  like,  my  lord,  to  try  the 
other  pistol?  if  so,  oblige  me  by  a  quick  aim,  as  you  must 
see  the  necessity  of  dispatch.  If  not,  here  is  the  back  of  a 
letter,  on  which  you  can  write  the  draft.* 

“  The  traveller  was  not  a  man  apt  to  become  emb.arrass- 
ed  in  any  thing  save  his  circumstances  ;  but  he  certainly 
felt  a  little  discomposed  and  confused  as  he  took  the  paper, 
and  uttering  some  broken  words,  wrote  the  cheque.  The 
highwayman  glanced  over  it,  saw  it  was  writ  according  to 
form,  and  then,  wdth  a  bow  of  cool  respect,  returned  the 
watch,  and  shut  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

“  Meanwhile  the  servant  had  been  shivering  in  front, 
boxed  up  in  that  solitary  convenience,  termed,  not  euphoni¬ 
ously,  a  dickey.  Him  the  robber  now  briefly  accosted. 

“  ‘  What  have  you  got  about  you  belonging  to  your  mas¬ 
ter  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘  Only  his  pills,  your  honour  !  which  I  forgot  to  put 
in  the’ - 

“  ‘  Pills  !— throw  them  down  to  me  !’  The  vjilet  trem¬ 
blingly  extracted  from  his  side-pocket  a  little  box,  which  he 
threw  down,  and  Lovett  caught  it  in  his  hand. 

“  He  opened  the  box,  counted  the  pills — 

“  ‘  One, — two, — four,— twelve — Aha !’  He  re-opened 

the  carriage- door. 

“  ‘  Are  these  your  pills,  my  lord  ?’ 

“  The  wondering  peer,  who  had  begun  to  re-settle  him¬ 
self  in  the  corner  of  his  carriage,  answered  ‘  that  they 
were.* 

“  ‘  My  lord,  I  see  you  are  in  a  high  state  of  fever  ;  you 
were  a  little  delirious  just  now,  when  you  snapped  a  pistol 
in  your  friend’s  face.  Permit  me  to  recommend  you  a  pre¬ 
scription — swallow  off  all  these  pills  !’ 

.  My  God!’  cried  the  traveller,  startled  into  earnest- 
n^;  ‘  What  do  you  mean?— twelve  of  those  pills  would 
kill  a  man.* 

**  ‘  Hear  him  !’  said  the  robber,  appealing  to  his  com¬ 
rades,  who  roared  with  laughter.  ‘  VVliat,  my  lord,  would 
you  rebel  against  your  doctor? — Fie,  tie  1  be  ])ersuaded.’ 

“  And  with  a  soothing  gesture  he  stretche<l  the  pill-box 
towards  the  recoiling  nose  of  the  traveller.  Hut,  though  a 
Ulan  who  could  as  well  as  any  one  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
condition,  the  traveller  was  especially  careful  of  his  health, 
and  80  obstiiicate  was  he  where  that  was  concerned,  that  he 
Would  rather  have  submitted  to  the  effectual  operation  of  a 
^Ilet,  than  incurred  the  chance  operation  of  an  extra  pill. 
He  therefore,  with  great  indignation,  as  the  box  was  still 
^tended  towards  him,  snatched  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
robber,  and,  flinging  it  across  the  road,  said  with  dignity’^ — 
“  ‘  Do  your  worst,  rascals  !  But  if  you  leave  me  alive, 
you  shall  repent  the  outrage  ymu  have  offered  to  one  of  his 
naajesty’s  household  !’  Then,  as  if  becoming  sensible  of  the 
ridicule  of  affecting  too  much  in  his  present  situation,  he 
«dded  in  an  altered  tone :  ‘And  now,  for  God’s  sake,  shut 
the  door  !  and  if  you  must  kill  somebody,  there’s  my  ser¬ 
vant  on  the  box— he’s  paid  for  it.’ 

!!  speech  made  the  robbers  laugh  more  than  ever ; 
•nd  Lovett,  who  liked  a  joke  even  better  than  a  purse,  iin- 
*®^diatelyr  closed  the  carriage-door,  saying — 

,  ‘  ‘  Adieu  !  my  lord  ;  and  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  ad- 

•  whenever  you  get  out  at  a  country  inn,  and  stay'  halt 
hour  while  your  horses  are  changing,  take  your  pistols 

you>  or  you  may  chance  to  have  the  charge  drawn.’ 

.  With  this  admonition  the  robber  withdrew  ;  and  see- 
Wg  that  the  valet  held  out  to  him  a  long  green  purse*,  he 

gently  shaking  his  head, 

*  Rogues  should  not  prey  on  each  other,  my  good  fel¬ 


low.  You  rob  your  master~so  do  we — let  each  keep  what  • 
he  has  got.* 

“  Long  Ned  and  Tomlinson  then  backing  their  horses, 
the  carriage  was  freed  ;  and  away  started  the  post-boys,  at  > 
a  pace  which  seemed  to  show  less  regard  for  life  than  the 
robbers  themselves  had  evinced.**— Vol.  1.  p.  280-7. 

Our  second  extract  describes  a  scene  which  took  place 
at  Lord  Mauleverer’s  country'  seat,  near  Bath,  between 
that  nobleman  and  Paul  Clifford,  who,  in  order  to  see 
Lucy  Brandon,  had  intruded  himself,  uninvited,  into  his 
Lordship’s  ground?  on  a  gala  day.  Mauleverer  was  aware 
that  Clifford  was  his  rival,  and  had  reason  to  believe  ’ 
that  he  had  been  more  successful  than  himself  in  securing 
Lucy’s  affections.  This  inspired  him  with  additional  bit¬ 
terness  of  feeling  towards  the  unknown  adventurer.  The 
accidental  rencontre  of  these  two  persons  is  spiritedly’ told, 
and  in  the  style  of  a  gentleman,  not  of  a  mere  author  : 

“  But  Clifford,  b  urrying  rapidly’ through  the  trees,  made 
bis  way’  towards  tbe  nearest  gate  wliicli  led  from  Lord 
Mauleverer’s  domain  ;  wben  be  reached  it,  a  crow’d  of  the  ■ 
more  elderly  guests  occupied  tbe  entrance,  and  one  of  these 
was  a  lady’  of  sucb  distinction,  tbat  IMauleverer,  despite  of 
bis  aversion  from  any’  superfluous  exposure  to  tbe  nigbt  air, 
bad  obliged  himself  to  conduct  her  to  her  carriage,  lie  was 
in  a  very  ill  humour  with  this  constrained  politeness,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  carriage  was  very’  slow  in  relieving  him  of  his. 
charge,  when  be  saw,  bv  the  lamp-light,  Clifford  passing 
near  him,  and  winning  his  way  to  the  gate.  Quite  for-, 
getting  his  worldly’ prudence,  which  should  have  made  him 
averse  to  scenes  with  any’  one,  especially’  with  a  flying  ene¬ 
my’,  and  a  man  with  whom,  if  he  believed  aright,  little 
glory’  was  to  be  gained  in  con((uest,  much  less  in  contest;' 
and  only’  remembering  Clifford's  rivalsbip,  and  his  owii^ 
hatred  towards  him  for  tbe  presumption,  Mauleverer,  utter¬ 
ing  a  hurried  apology’  to  tbe  lady  in  his  arm,  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and,  opposing  Clifford’s  progress,  said,  with  a  bow  of 
trampiil  insult,  ‘  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  is  it  at  mt/  invitation, 
or  tbat  of  one  c)f  my’  servants,  that  you  have  honoured  mo 
with  y’our  company’  this  day  ?’ 

“  Clifford’s  thoughts  :it  tbe  time  of  this  interruption  were’ 
of  that  nature  before  which  all  petty’  misfortunes  shrink  into 
nothing ;  if,  therefore,  he  started  for  a  moment  at  tbe  Earl’s, 
address,  he  betray’ed  no  embarrassment  in  reply’,  but,  bow¬ 
ing  with  an  air  of  respect,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  afl’ront 
imjdied  in  IMauleverer’s  speech,  be  answered — 

“  Your  lordship  has  only’  to  deign  a  glance  at  my  dress, 
to  see  that  I  have  not  intruded  myself  on  y’our  grounds  with 
tbe  intention  of  claiming  your  hospitality’.  Tlie  fact  is,  and 
I  trust  to  y’our  lordship’s  courtesy’ to  admit  tbe  excuse,  tbat 
I  leave  this  neighbourhood  to-morr(»w,  and  for  some  lengtii 
of  time.  A  person  whom  I  was  very’  anxious  to  see  before 
I  left,  was  one  of  y’our  lordship's  guests  ;  I  heard  this,  and 
knew  that  I  should  have  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting 
tbe  person  in  question  before  my  departure;  and  I  must 
now  throw  myself  on  tbe  well-known  politeness  of  Lord 
Mauleverer,  to  pardon  a  freedom  originating  in  a  business 
very  much  approaching  to  a  necessity.’ 

“  Lord  IMauleverer’s  address  to  Clifford  had  congregated 
an  immediate  crowd  of  eager  and  expectant  listeners ;  but  so 
quietly  respectful  and  really’  gentlemanlike  wei’e  Clifford’s 
air  and  tone  in  excusing  himself,  tbat  the  whole  throng  were 
smitten  with  a  sudden  disiippointment. 

“  Lord  Mauleverer  himself,  surprised  by  the  temper  and 
deportment  of  tbe  unbidden  guest,  was  at  a  loss  for  one 
moment ;  and  Clifford  was  about  to  take  advantage  of  that 
moment,  and  glide  away,  when  Mauleverer,  with  a  second 
bow,  more  civil  than  tbe  former  one,  said— 

“  ‘  I  cannot  but  be  happy’,  sir,  tbat  my  poor  place  has 
afforded  you  any  convenience;  but,  if  1  am  not  very  imper¬ 
tinent,  will  you  allow  me  to  enquire  the  name  of  ray  guest 
with  whom  y’ou  re<piired  a  meeting?’ 

“  ‘  My  lord,*  said  Clifford,  drawing  himself  up,  and  speak- 
ing  gravely  and  sternly’,  though  still  with  a  certain  defer¬ 
ence — ‘  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordship’s  good  sense 
and  good  feeling,  that  your  very  question  implies  a  doubt» 
and,  consequently,  an  affront,  and  that  the  tone  of  it  is  not 
such  as  to  justify  a  concession  on  my'  part,  which  the  farther 
explanation  you  require  would  imply  1’  ^ 

“  Few  spoken  sarcasms  could  be  so  bitter  as  that  silent 
one  which  Mauleverer  could  command  by  a  smile ;  and,  with 
this  complimentary  expression  on  his  thin  lips  and  rai^ 
brow,  the  Earl  answered—*  Sir,  I  honour  the  skill  testified 
by  your  reply ;  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  profound  experi- 
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visible  under  the  eyes  of  the  two  others.  Eiiphrosyne, 
on  the  contrary,  dances  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  land, 
blinking  bonnily  into  many  a  breakfast  parlour,  and 
carrying  light  and  happiness  into  all  the  distant  villages 
and  secluded  country  mansions.  The  poet  blesses  her 
gentle  smile,  the  philosopher  loves  her  sedater  counsels  ; 
acre  puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  gazes  after  her  in  admira¬ 
tion,  and  youth  springs  up  at  her  approach,  and  rushes 
forth  to  meet  and  welcome  her.  I^azily  travels  Aglaia, 
and  only  once  in  the  three  months  does  she  gladden  her 
votaries  with  a  sight  of  her  stately  person  ; — she  may  com¬ 
mand  respect,  perhaps,  but  Euphrosyne  is  both  respected 
and  loved. 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  but  still  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  Literary  Journal,  we  think  it  right  to  mention, 
that  all  the  subjects  connected  with  Eritish  literature, 
discussed  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Eflinhuryh  i?c- 
rw,  have  already  been  treated  of  in  the  Literary  Journal, 
weeks  or  months  ago.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  tand  Times,”  by 
Sir  James  Turner,  a  book  which  was  published  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1829,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  ad¬ 
mirable  account  a  long  while  since.  It  was  nothing  but 
lost  time  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  Then  there  is  a 
review  of  Godwin’s  Cloudcsley,  which  we  noticed  short¬ 
ly,  but  pithily,  and  of  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
has  spoken  more  prosily,  but  pretty  sensibly.  Then  there 
is  a  review  of  Robert  Montgomery’s  Poems,  not  half  so 
good  as  our  own  which  appeared  about  two  months  back, 
and  which,  seeing  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  ex¬ 
actly  followed  in  our  footsteps  and  those  of  other  sensible 
critics,  rather  looks  like  beheading  a  dead  mail,  and  is,  at 
all  events,  breaking  a  butterlly  on  the  wheel,  or  lifting  a 
huge  mattock  to  kill  a  spider.  Poor  Bobby  Minitgomery, 
with  his  jwetty  face  and  nice  Poem  abemt  Satan,  never 
expected  to  be  pounded  to  dust  in  this  fashion.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  review  of  Gleig’s  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
in  which  our  thunder  is  again  used,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  book,  not  quite  so  able  as  the  one  which  we  presented, 
is  imposed  upon  the  reader.  The  other  articles  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with.  The  first,  upon  the  dis¬ 
puted  question  relative  to  the  operation  of  breaking  the 
enemy’s  line  in  a  sea-fight,  is  a  long  and  dry  piece  of 
reading  up(»n  a  point  of  evidence.  There  is  also  a  scho¬ 
lastic  article  on  the  Public  Schools  of  England, — a  toler¬ 
ably  learned  one  on  the  recent  Progress  of  Astronomical 
Science, — a  technical,  but  clever,  one  on  Scottish  Juridi¬ 
cal  Reforms, — two  most  unreadable  ones  on  the  Public 
Registry  of  England  and  the  Coal  Trade, — a  paper,  ter¬ 
ribly  full  of  fig  ures,  upon  Finance  and  the  Budget, — and 
a  pretty  g<u)d  essay  on  the  Anglo-French  Drama.  Such 
is  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  101.  Reader!  consider 
these  things,  and  own  that  thou  hast  cause  to  thank  the 
gods  that  thou  art  a  subscriber  to  the  Literary  Journal, 


Tales  of  the  Colonies.  By  John  Ilowison,  author  of 
“  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,”  &c.  In  two  vcd'.imes. 
Svo.  pp.  342,  3G5.  London.  Henry  Colburn  and 
Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

Those  regions  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  acquainted, — the  two  Americas — Austra¬ 
lia  and  the  numerous  islands  which  gem  the  Pacific, — 
afford  ample  materials  for  that  sketchy  style  of  literature 
*0  popular  at  the  present  day.  The  magnificent  pheno- 
*nena  of  nature  in  districts  where  the  productive  powers 
of  a  tropical  climate  bid  obstinate  defiance  to  our  feeble 
and  isolate<l  attempts  to  stamp  the  seal  of  our  dominion 
opori  their  wild  and  luxuriant  development,  are  fitted  to 
with  the  most  glorious  hues,  the  passionate  ima¬ 
ginings  of  the  poet ;  while  the  perpetually-recurring  con- 
Rast  between  savage  and  civilized  life,  the  excitement  of 
an  ini'essant  struggle  with  wants,  inconveniencies,  and 
‘*ngers,  and  the  feelings  of  self-dependence  thereby 


awakened,  give  to  the  scene  an  interest,  not  so  severely 
beautiful  as  the  mythological  childhood  of  old  Greece, 
nor  so  romantic  as  that  awakened  by  tbe  chivalric  ages, 
yet  full  of  excitement  of  its  own  peculiar  kind.  ’ 

iMr  Ilowison  has,  ns  it  were,  skimmed  the  cream  of 
this  rich  banquet.  His  tales,  though  brief,  and  slightly 
constructed,  are  elegantly  told,  and  full  of  interest. 

The  first  story,  entitled  “  The  Island,”  is  a  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  Austin  Deller,  a  young  seaman,  who; 
having  learned  from  an  old  buccanier  the  site  of  a  trea¬ 
sure  once  hid  by  him  and  his  associates  in  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  proceeds  thither  in  search  of  it, 
and,  after  undergoing  a  variety  of  crossgrained  accidents, 
succeeds  in  carrying  off  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
treasure,  but  a  young,  rich,  and  fascinating  Spanish  widow 
into  the  bargain.  The  second  story,  “  Sablegrove,”  is  a 
tale  of  our  West  Indian  Islands, — a  tale  of  fierce  passions 
and  dark  crime.  One  False  Step”  is  the  history  of  a 
young  gentleman  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  forgery, 
giving  an  account  of  his  struggles  to  raise Jiimself  again 
into  the  respect  of  society,  and  of  the  fate  which  coldly 
and  relentlessly  defeats  all  his  efforts.  “  The  Colambolo,’* 
the  concluding  tale,  has  its  scene  laid  in  Brazil,  in  the 
gold  country,  but  is  decidedly  the  poorest  of  the  series. 
On  the  whole,  Mr  Ilowison  displays  excellent  descrip¬ 
tive  powers  ;  and  a  searching  spirit,  which  knows  how  to 
trace  the  secret  windings  and  motives  of  the  human 
breast.  He  also  possesses  a  pleasing  fancy  and  great 
acuteness,  regulated  by  good  taste.  The  defects  of  his 
book  are  the  consequences  of  the  author  having  chosen 
for  his  theme  adventures  in  countries  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  only  by  means  of  transient  visits,  making  it 
imjiossible  for  him  fully  to  extract  the  marrow  of  their 
social  arrangements  and  domestic  economy. 


Levi  and  Sarah  ;  or  the  Jewish  Lovers.  A  Polish  Tale, 

by  Julius  Ursinus  Niemcewiez,  Translate«l  from  tho 

German  Edition  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the 

Editor.  London.  John  Murray.  1830.  8vo.  l*p. 
346. 

Tins  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  works,  half-di¬ 
dactic,  half-amusing,  in  which  the  author’s  desire  to  be 
edifying  is  continually  interfering  with  his  efforts  to  be 
interesting.  We  wish  we  could  persuade  the  world  in 
general,  and  authors  in  particular,  that  a  work  of  fiction 
is  one  thing,  and  a  sermon  or  a  moral  essay  another. 
“  That  a  good  novel  is  as  good  as  a  sermon,”  we  do  con¬ 
scientiously  believe,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty ;  but 
it  operates  after  a  difi’erent  fashion.  The  latter  goes 
straightforwardly  to  work  ; — its  object  is  to  instruct — to 
make  a  man  understand  his  duty.  The  end  and  aim  of 
the  work  of  fiction,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  amuse — to 
amuse,  and  nothing  else.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
so  ordained  by  a  wise  Providence,  that  we  cannot  iday 
even  with  our  intellect,  but  we  must  be  benefited  by  it. 
The  stirring  up  of  our  stagnant  feelings,  the  refinement 
and  elevation  of  our  taste,  oci'asioned  by  the  perusal  of 
good  works  of  fiction,  has  a  healthy  effect  upon  our  moral 
character,  because  it  leads  us  for  a  moment  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  dull  cares  and  duties  of  life,  only  to 
send  us  back  to  them  with  a  more  generous  ami  buoyant 
spirit.  But  air  and  exercise,  though  beneficial  to  tho 
physical  frame,  are  of  little  advantage  to  the  hyjiochon- 
driac,  who  indulges  in  these  luxuries,  not  bec4iuse  he  en¬ 
joys  them,  but  solely  because  he  believes  them  conducive 
to  health.  He  avails  himself  of  them  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  and  his  draught  is  soured  by  reflection  upon  the 
probable  consequences.  It  is  for  a  similar  reason  that 
not  even  the  talents  of  a  Godwin  have  ever  been  able  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  didactic  novel.  And  it  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  wish  Julius,  of  the  unpronounceable  name, 
had  divided  his  \v(»rk  into  two — one-half  of  which  would 
have  contained  an  interesting  story — and  the  other  a  grave 
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nations  of  the  parties  whose  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  cater 
to  its  taste.  In  one  respect,  the  fault  lies  undeniably  at 
the  door  of  the  directors ; — if  they  could  not  muster  paint¬ 
ings  sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  full  exhibition,  they  should 
have  waited  till  they  had  collected  their  complement. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  are  two  small  pictures  by 

\V.  Simson — one  of  them  (a  cabinet  portrait  of  - 

Scrope,  Esq.)  a  perfect  gem — but  neither  of  them  exhi¬ 
biting  his  full  powers  :  a  study  of  heads,  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Lauder, — a 
rapidly-rising  artist,  of  whose  merits  we  have  lately  spo¬ 
ken  in  considerable  detail :  some  excellent  portraits  by 
Francis  Grant,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  making  artists  of 
longer  standing  look  to  their  laurels  :  some  pleasing  pic¬ 
tures  by  Dyce  :  a  correct  and  agreeable  likeness  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Trotter  in  a  Highland  costume,  by  our  old  friend 
\V.  Thomson  :  and  some  pieces  of  very  considerable  pro¬ 
mise  by  three  young  artists — Crabb,  Townsend,  and 
.Crawford.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Exhibition  rests 
upon  nine  landscapes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thomson  of  Dudding- 
stone,  and  three  by  the  late  lamented  John  Alexander 
Schetky.  As  we  never  particularly  affect  the  damnatory 
style,  vve  will  not  follow  up  this  catalogue  of  what  is  really 
good  in  the  Exhibition  by  seeking  “  its  frailties  to  dis¬ 
close;”  but,  after  simply  asking  Mr  Stewart  Watson  who 
,the  “  Gentleman  in  a  Highland  dress”  is,  whose  “  full- 
length  portrait  we  observe  he  offers  for  sale  ? — we  shall 
rather  proceed  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  two  artists 
whose  works  we  have  singled  out  as  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Exhibition. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  poetical,  land¬ 
scape  painter  we  possess.  He  is  not  one  who  paints  mere 
portraits  of  landscapes  ;  he  selects  those  forms  and  effects 
in  nature  which  have  an  inherent  beauty  in  themselves  ; 
and  he  has  feelings  which  breathe  into  the  creations  of 
his  pencil  an  overpowering  soul — which  give,  we  had  al¬ 
most  said,  a  moral  character  to  his  rocks,  and  streams,  and 
trees.  Mr  Thomson  has  studied  profoundly  his  great 
predecessors  in  art ;  he  has  learned  something  from  each 
of  them,  and  yet  he  is  essentially  and  decidedly  original. 
He  is  original,  because  he  takes  from  them,  not  their 
forms,  their  tones,  or  their  arrangements,  but  the  abstract 
principles  upon  which  they  proceeded.  He  goes  to  work 
in  the  same  way  with  nature.  He  takes  the  elements 
she  offers  him — individual  forms  of  hill  and  tree — masses 
of  light  and  shade — and  colours  ;  but  his  combinations 
are  his  own.  The  world  we  see  upon  his  canvass  is  like 
the  world  around  us,  but  not  the  same ;  it  is  a  kindred 
creation  emanating  from  the  artist’s  plastic  mind.  His 
landscapes  are  to  those  we  usually  see,  as  the  men  and 
women  of  Shakspeare  are  to  those  we  meet  with  in  every-¬ 
day  life ; — we  recognise  in  them  a  kindred  nature,  but  we 
never  meet  with  their  individual  counterparts.  As  to 
the  moral  feelings  which  Mr  Thomson  knows  so  well 
how  to  impress  upon  his  landscapes,  we  need  only  remind  j 
our  readers  of  the  “  Martyrs’  Tomb.” 

Mr  Thomson’s  pictures  in  the  present  Exhibition  are 
characterised  by  great  and  diversified  excellence.  His 
large  pictui*e,  “  Evening”  (31,)  is  marked  by  that  deep 
clearness,  by  that  diffusion  of  light  among  deep  con¬ 
trasting  shadows,  which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  time 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  reading  figure  in 
the  foreground  completes  the  impressive  and  hushing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  scene.  The  subordinate  beauties  of  the  pic¬ 
ture, — the  deep,  dark  colours  of  the  earth  and  upper  sky, 
*-the  long  line  of  glorious  light  on  the  horizon, — the 
pleasing  forms  of  the  different  objects  introduced, — are 
at  once  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  harmoniously  ar- 
ranged.  His  “  Landscape”  (106)  is  similar  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  colouring  and  high  poetical  feeling.  It  is 
Impossible  in  words  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  objects  selected  for  representation,  and  of  their  ar- 
*^gement.  That  smoke  in  the  background  rises  from 
cities  whose  sins  have  called  down  the  vengeance  of  | 


heaven,  and  those  are  the  rescued  father  and  his  daughters^ 
who  hurry  on  beside  that  piece  of  water.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  little  picture,  entitled  “  Twilight,”  (37,)  deserves 
likewise  to  be  classed  along  with  these.  Of  a  less  eleva¬ 
ted  character,  y-et  masterly  in  their  kind,  are, _ “  Dun- 

keld”  (45,)  “  Gleiidyfas”  (53,)  and  “View  in  Arran”  (2.) 
The  first  is  characterised  by  placid  beauty,  the  second  by 
tremendous  power  in  the  representation  of  the  waterfall, 
and  the  last  by  an  indescribable  breezy  freshness.  “  Dun- 
donald  Castle”  (33)  is  warm  and  rich;  and  while  look¬ 
ing  at  the  “  Bass  Rock,”  with  its  green  glassy  sea  around 
it,  and  the  sea-mews  skimming  its  surface,  or  hover- 
ing  high  poised  in  air,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  oceaa 
seems  to  creep  over  our  cheek.  The  “  View  from  Arro- 
quhar”  (114)  is  painted  in  a  style  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  is  no  whit  behind  its  companions  in  excellence.  In 
all  these  pictures,  we  trace  the  great  charm  of  Mr  Thom¬ 
son’s  works — the  scoi>e  they-  afford  for  deep  and  reiterated 
study.  They  are  not  superficial  beauties,  where  he  who 
runs  may  read  ;  they  are  the  fruit  of  profound  labour, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  is  requisite  to  a 
complete  appreciation  of  their  excellence. 

i  IMr  Schetky’s  pictures  are  full  of  originality-  and  ani¬ 
mation — there  is  a  fervour  in  their  conception,  which  be¬ 
speaks  the  painter  to  have  been  a  man  of  true  genius. 
Their  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  melancholy  association 
of  the  premature  death  of  the  artist,  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  professional  career,  and  possessed  of  the  love  of 
all  who  knew  him.  The  late  John  Alexander  Schctky 
was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1785.  He  became  re¬ 
markable,  at  an  early-  period  of  life,  for  habits  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  study.  His  chief  amusements,  even  while  a  boy, 
w-ere  reading,  and  observing  and  attempting  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery-.  Care  was  taken 
to  foster  his  infant  propensities  ;  he  received  a  liberal 
education  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  he  was  early-  sent  to  the  Trustees’  Academy-, 
where  he  cultiv-ated  the  art  of  drawing  under  Mr  John 
Graham,  and  in  the  society  of  Wilkie  and  Allan.  In 
1804,  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  surgeon,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  attached  to  the  3d  Dragoon  Guards,  in  which 
regiment  he  continued  until  1812.  In  that  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  Portuguese  forces, 
under  Marshal  Lord  Beresford  ;  and  continued  to  act  as 
brigade  surgeon  of  the  seventh  division,  under  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  till  the  peace  in  1814.  He  passed  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  dividing  his  time  between 
professional  pursuits  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
painting,  to  which  he  was  so  devotedly  attached.  In 
1819,  he  was  gazetted  to  full  pay-,  and  employed  at  the 
General  Hospital  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham  ;  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  superintend  the  Asylum  fitted  up  at  F’ort 
Clarence  for  the  reception  of  naval  and  military  persons 
labouring  under  mental  affections.  In  1823,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Deputy-inspector  of  Hospitals,  for 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  At  first  he  enjoyed  such 
a  state  of  health  as  excited  hopes  that  he  would  be  able 
to  withstand  the  insidious  effects  of  an  African  climate  ; 
but  in  the  end  of  August,  1824,  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  died  a  few  days  after  the 
vessel  reached  its  destination.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
dilate  at  present  on  Schetky’s  professional  talents,  or  on 
that  disinterested  warmth  of  heart  which  endeared  him 
to  all  his  friends — it  is  as  an  artist  that  we  now  speak  of 
him.  And  w-e  rejoice  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
call  to  our  assistance  the  words  of  one  much  better  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  ear  of  the  public,  on  such  a  topic,  than  our¬ 
selves.  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Schetky,  inserted  by 
Dr  Maclagan,  his  companion  at  school,  and  his  friend 
through  life,  in  one  of  the  Medical  Journals  of  the  day-, 
and  of  which  a  few  copies  were  printed  apart  for  private 
circulation  among  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  we  find 
recorded  an  opinion  of  Schetky’s  merits  as  a  painter  by  a 
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brother  artist,  which,  as  the  pamphlet  in  question  is  little 
likely  to  come  Into  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  we  here  subjoin.  We  believe  that  we  may  add, 
'without  violating  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
remain  unknown,  that  the  quotation  we  are  about  to 
make  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingstone — than  whom  we  know  no  person  better  enti¬ 
tled  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject : 

Mr  Schetky,  as  a  land8ca|)e-painter,  was  distinguished 
by  a  style  which  seemed  to  borrow  little  from  that  of  any 
other  master ;  and  to  a-  decided  character  of  originality,  it 
united  ample  evidence  of  an  inventive,  romantic,  and  poeti¬ 
cal  imagination.  The  subjects  of  wild  grandeur  which  he 
often  represented,  made  up  of  an  endless  variety  of  objects 
and  of  incidents,  if  they  exhibit  not  the  pleasing  and  popu¬ 
lar  charms  of  harmony  and  repose,  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  those  rarer  qualities  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
and  surprise.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with 
pictures  which  please  by  their  general  effect,  but  which  fail 
to  sustain  protracted  interest,  by  reason  of  their  barrenness 
in  respect  of  matter  and  episode.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the 
character  of  Mr  Schetky’s  style.  But  if  it  be  thus  charge¬ 
able  with  some  deficiency  in  the  external  graces  which  re- 
cx)mmend  on  a  first  introduction,  this  is  compensated  by  the 
inexhaustible  treasures  of  information,  and  the  sallies  of  a 
vigorous  and  playful  fancy”,  which  pour  forth  on  more  inti¬ 
mate  ac<|uaintance. 

“  The  time  which  could  be  spared  from  professional  du¬ 
ties,  when  in  the  Peninsula,  Mr  Schetky  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  those  romantic  scenes  of  grandeur  with  which 
the  mountainous  districts  abound.  Amongst  these  his  fer¬ 
vent  genius  found  its  natural  food  ;  and  his  taste  acquired 
a  corresponding  and  pennanent  cast.  He  generally  selected 
those  wide  and  far-extended  prospects  which  are  seldom  to 
be  commanded  but  from  an  elevated  point  of  view ;  and  he 
endeavoured  not  only  to  preserve  the  general  character,  but 
also  to  detail,  with  elabomte  precision,  the  various  subordi¬ 
nate  features  of  his  subject.  Accordingly,  his  pencil-draw¬ 
ings  done  on  the  spot  are  so  strongly  marked  by  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  that  they  consist  not  of  a  few  sentences  or  passages  of 
nature,  but  may  rather  be  compared  to  ample  volumes,  each 
filled  with  curious,  interesting,  and  condensed  narration. 

“  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye  or  the  imagination  with  a  more  fascinating  influence, 
than  the  mysterious  objects  which  bound  the  remote  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  grand  and  far-extended  scene.  Among  these  de¬ 
lightful  regions  the  poetical  fancy  of  our  lamented  friend 
seemed  to  dwell  with  peculiar  fondness;  and  in  many  of 
those  beautiful  transcripts  which  he  has  left  in  mere  outline, 
there  is  much  to  awaken  that  class  of  peculiar  emotions, 
which,  in  every  susceptible  mind,  is  so  forcibly  excited  by  the 
happy  vision  of  corresponding  realities  in  nature.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  such  undertakings  necessarily  requires 
a  clearness  ami  flexibility  of  line  which  few  have  patience 
to  acquire,  and  still  fewer  to  practise.  Whatever  Mr  Schetky 
meant  to  express,  was  always  expressed  with  decided  cha¬ 
racter,  and  tree  from  ambiguity.  Besides  his  distant  moun¬ 
tains — his  vast  interminable  forests  receding  from  the  eye, 
amidst  the  windings  of  the  valley,  or  climbing  the  sides  of 
the  nearer  hills — his  precipices  adorned  by  the  picturesque 
Moorish  towers  and  castles,  with  the  bcimtiful  accompani¬ 
ments  of  falling  waters,  and  all  the  variety  of  objects  which 
supplied  the  materials  of  his  compositions — all  are  delinea¬ 
ted  with  so  much  delicacy,  discrimination,  and  spirit,  that 
he  wlio  examines  with  an  eye  of  intelligence  the  mere  out¬ 
lines  of  such  scenes,  will  often  experience  a  gi'atiflcation 
which  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  highly  flnished  pictures. 

“Of  these  masterly  designs,  as  filled  up  by’^  the  hand  of 
their  author,  the  public  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
from  the  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  which,  from 
time  to  time,  Mr  Schetlyr  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  In  these  it  is  natural  to 
look  for  a  fuller  development  of  power,  as  comprehending 
chiai'oscuro  and  colouring.  The  same  set  of  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  may  ap|K*ar  under  a  thousand  vai'ious  effects.  In  the 
vast  latitude  thus  authorized  by  nature,  it  becomes  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  judgment  and  right  taste  to  select,  out  of  the  many, 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  scene. 
And  here,  while  an  ambition  of  originality^  and  love  of  what 
is  daring,  and  out  of  the  common  track,  has  often  betraye<l 
great  minds  into  error,  and  led  them  to  offer  representa¬ 
tions  contradictory  to  the  possibilities  of  nature — it  will  be 
admitted,  that  the  error  of  Mr  Schetky’s  style  rather  con- 
tisUid  in  making  choice  of  effects  and  accidents,  of  light  and 


shadow,  of  too  rare  occurrence  in  nature  to  be  readily  recog 
nised  by  common  observers.  ^  ^ 

“  The  multiplicity  of  objects  which  he  introduced  in  his 
sketches,  and  which  in  them  were  one  source  of  that  interest 
they  possessed,  would  have  required  all  the  advantages  of  a 
skilful  generalization  to  fit  them  for  appearing  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  regular  picture.  In  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the 
parts,  the  effect  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  was  often  suf¬ 
fered  to  assume  too  complex  an  aspect  to  be  easily  taken  ia 
by  the  eye  at  once.  But,  with  all  the  disiidvantages  which 
accompanies  this  defect,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  from 
his  pictures  the  praise  of  high  poetical  and  romantic  feel¬ 
ing,  and  exquisite  detail  in  the  various  parts.  They  uni¬ 
formly  possess  elevation  of  sentiment  far  above  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearances  and  ordinary  incidents.  They  may  fail  to  invite 
a  particular  scinitiny^,  but  they  will  never  fail  to  reward  it : 
that  redundancy  of  matter  which  interferes  with  general 
simplicity,  when  carefully”  and  separately  viewed,  becomes 
food  for  curiosity,  and  an  incentive  to  closer  investigation.” 

The  paintings  by  Schetky  in  the  present  Exhibition  are 
three  in  number — one  in  oils,  and  two  in  water-colours 
— all  of  them  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius.  They 
are  for  sale,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs.  As 
the  lovers  of  art  may  entertain  a  laudable  curiosity  to 
know  the  fate  of  Schetky’s  works,  we  add,  for  their  in¬ 
formation,  that  his  collection  of  sketches  was  purchased 
by  Lawrence,  and  are  now  about  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
by  Mr  Christie  ;  his  surgical  drawings,  which  are  also 
valuable  when  viewed  as  mere  works  of  art,  are  partly 
in  the  possession  of  Dr  John  Thomson  of  this  city — partly 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Chatham  ; — two  fine  pictures 
by  him  are  in  the  possession  of  Dr  IVIaclagan,  his  friend 
and  biographer ; — one  belongs  to  David  Bridges,  Esq., 
and  some  more  are  the  property  of  his  sister. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  observe,  before  taking  our 
leave  of  this  Exhibition,  that  it  contains  some  very  cre¬ 
ditable  busts  by  Fletcher,  Steele,  and  Ritchie.  “  Bust  of 
a  Lady”  (166,)  by  the  latter,  is  one  of  the  must  lovely 
creations  of  this  art  that  we  have  seen. 


KING  JAMES’S  PSALMS— SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY’S 

PSALMS. 

By  William  Tennant* 

Nothing  better  marks  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  poetry  of  King  David  is  held  by  our  countrymen,  than 
the  striking  circumstance  that  not  only  our  principal 
scholars,  but  our  kings,  our  noblemen,  our  ladies  of  rank, 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  versifying,  either  in  their 
own  or  in  the  Latin  language,  these  simple  and  fervent 
lyrics.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  we  believe,  has  there 
been  a  similar  emulation.  Buchanan,  the  most  popular 
Latin  writer  of  his  day,  gave  the  first  general  impulse ; 
his  pupil  James,  inheriting,  from  his  poetical  ancestors,  a 
talent  for  versification,  and  having  received  Irom  his 
learned  preceptor  excitement  and  encouragement  towards 
its  exercise,  set  himself,  at  an  early  age,  to  accomplish  in 
his  native  language  what  Buchanan  had  done  in  a  foreign. f 
His  learning  had  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  deviations 
in  sense,  and  the  immetrical  rudenesses,  of  the  version 
employed  in  our  Scottish  church.  At  the  Genei*al  ^ 
sembly  held  at  Burntisland  in  1601,  he,  to  the  no  litt  e 
astonishment  and  joy  of  all  the  learned  divines  there  pie- 
sent,  stood  up  and  recited  from  memory  long  passage 
from  the  Psalter,  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  by  hiscii- 
tical  animadversions,  their  unpoetical  inaccuracies,  an 
their  deviation  from  the  meaning  of  the  prose  text.  I  is 


*  This  paper  concludes  the  series  of  articles  on  the  same 

hich  have  already  appeared  in  the  Literary  Journal^  ^  . 

m  of  Mr  Tennant.  They  have  all  attracted  much  attention. 

Ttainly  not  more  than  the  ability  with  which  they  are  • 

rves.  They  have  been  collected  in  a  separate  pamphlet, 
iblished  this  day,  and  will  no  doubt  be  considered  highly  inter 

g  both  by  the  laity  and  clergy.— Ed.  Lit.  Jocm  . 

f  This  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Scottish  dialect  was  never  p 
shed.  It  still  exists,  written  in  his  Majesty’s  own  handwriting, 
eserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  no  resemblance,  it  is  sai  # 

•  James’s  English  version. 
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scheme  of  emendation  was  necessarily  dropt  for  some 
time ;  hut  after  he  was  securely  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth,  amid  the  splendours  and  fatigues  of  English 
royalty*  his  mind  recurred,  as  to  a  delightful  pastime,  to 
the  favourite  scheme  of  his  youth,  the  revising  of  the 
psalms.  “  An  everlasting  honour  to  the  muses  !”  said 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  eulogist ;  “  the  greatest  po¬ 
tentate  in  all  the  earth  stooping  to  a  verse,  being  the  usual 
recreation  of  King  David,  as  it  was  also  of  our  English 
Solomon.’*  His  Majesty,  whether  from  state  perplexi¬ 
ties,  or  infirmity  of  health,  proceeded  no  farther  than  to 
the  31st  Psalm.  The  completion  of  the  work  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Stirling,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  1631. 
Charles  wished  that  the  book  should  go  under  the  shelter 
of  his  father’s  name,  as  King  James’s  Psalms  ;  but  the 
people,  with  whom  they  were  unpopular,  styled  them, 
from  the  name  of  their  principal  contributor,  Menstrie\^ 
Psalnis,  A  new  and  corrected  edition  of  it  appeared  in 
1636,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  few  critical 
remarks. 

The  thirty-one  psalms  composed  by  the  royal  para- 
phrast  are  not  of  a  style  in  any  very  observable  degree 
discrepant  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  betray  another  hand. 
If  they  exhibit  any  difference  at  all,  that  difference  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them,  as  perhaps  they  possess  more  simpli¬ 
city.  They  are  certainly  creditable  to  his  Majesty’s  poeti¬ 
cal  talent ;  the  sense  is  given  correctly,  though,  at  times, 
in  phrases  too  lax  and  exuberant ;  the  grammar,  with  but 
one  exception,  is  correct ;  the  rhymes  all  irreproachable  ; 
and  they  have  no  double  rhymes,  as  in  our  version. 
Throughout  the  whole  book,  indeed,  there  occur  but  a  few 
false  or  double  rhymes.  There  are  many  passages  in  this 
version  executed  with  skill,  force,  and  simplicity,  which 
the  compilers  of  that  psalmody  which  we  at  present  use, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  then  current  against  every 
thing  proceeding  from  the  court,  did  well  in  ado)>ting  ; 
and  there  are  yet  lurking  in  it  several  passages,  preferable 
to  the  corresponding  parts  of  our  own,  that  happen  to  be 
defective,  which  our  modern  revisers  would  do  well,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  to  adopt.*  As  a  whole,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  its  employment 
in  public  worship,  and  its  being  a  manual  of  devotional 
family  exercise  for  all  ranks,  the  lower  in  particular,  it  is 
certainly  too  florid,  pompous,  and  rhetorical.  If  our  pre¬ 
sent  version  errs  on  the  side  of  harsh,  crabbed,  too  bare  and 
mean  phraseology,  in  the  desire  of  being  quite  intelligible 
and  reaching  the  Hebrew  simplicity ;  the  royal  version 
errs  precisely  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  being  too  full  and 
digressive,  too  diffusive  and  splendid  in  its  fillings-up,  too 
learned  and  sesquipedalian  in  its  language,  for  ordinary 
people.  There  are  in  it,  for  instance,  such  words  as  efr- 
cumvented,  empoysonedy  emjenderethy  embassage,  embosoitCd, 
exhilarate,  prostituted,  embroider,  &c.  ;  such  phrases  as 
fjuillless  husbandry,  burd'fious  fatness,  engross  the  tumbling 
caterpillars  vermin  vile,  roaring  waters  mirrours  of 
his  might,  roof-dyed  tongues,  artificial  mouths,  &c.  ;  which 


^or  example,  instead  of  our  1st  verse  of  Psalm  xliii. 

“Judge  me,  O  God,  and  plead  my  cause 
Against  th*  ungodly  nation  ; 

From  the  unjust  and  crafty  man, 

O  be  thou  my  salvation.” 

The  King’s  edition  has,  much  better— 

“  Judge  me,  O  G^xi ;  my  cause  against 
Th’  ungodly  nation  plead  ; 

From  the  deceitful  and  unjust 
Me  still  in  safety  lead.” 

in  Psalm  Ixxi.  9,  our  version  has— 

“  O  do  not  cast  me  off,  when  as 
Old  age  doth  overtake  me ; 

And  when  my  strength  decayed  is. 

Then  do  not  thou  forsake  me.” 

The  King’s  edition  has— 

“  Cast  me  not  off,  when  as  old  age 
Hath  made  we  weak  to  be ; 

Arvd  when  my  strength  begins  to  fail, 

Ho  not  abandon  me.” 


might  have  been  unexceptionable  in  Menstrie’s  stately 
monarchic  tragedies,  but  are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  simple  songs  of  King  David.  Similar  ob¬ 
jections  were,  with  great  resolution,  and  with  an  accurate 
discrimination  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  charged  by 
Calderwood  upon  the  edition  of  1631  ;  yet  even  to  the 
second  edition  of  1636,  in  which  the  most  obnoxious  pass¬ 
ages,  commented  upon  and  exposed  by  the  Presbyterians, 
were  expunged  and  corrected,  the  same  charge’ of  digres¬ 
sive  infidelity,  and  flourishing  expansion,  may  be  with 
too  much  justice  applied.  So  that  our  northern  part  of 
the  island  may  consider  itself  indebted  to  the  good  taste 
and  spirit  of  its  clergymen,  in  resisting,  along  with  other 
encroachments,  the  imposition  of  a  psalter  so  unfaithfully 
excursive,  and  so  little  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
their  people.  It  produced  one  happy  conse<(uence — it 
excited  the  Presbyterians  to  prepare  one  for  themselves ; 
and  the  competition,  so  favourable  in  all  cases  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  excellence,  made  them  avoid  with  caution  the 
errors  which  they  charged  upon  the  Episcopalian  para¬ 
phrase,  They  adhered  most  rigidly  and  Cjilvinistically, 
even  with  the  sacrifice  sometimes  of  both  grammar  and 
metre,  to  the  unembellished  original,  and  produced,  in 
1650,  the  metaphrase  which  is  yet  sung  in  our  churches. 

Shortly  after  Buchanan  had  published  his  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  accomplished  warrior,  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  scholar,  had  engaged  in  translating  the  Psalms 
“  into  diverse  and  sundry  kinds  of  metre,  more  rare  and 
excellent,  for  the  method  and  variety,  than  had  ever  yet 
been  done  in  English.”  What  was  left  of  this  work  un¬ 
finished  by  himself,  was  completed  by  his  accomplished 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Such  were  then  the 
domestic  amusements  of  our  kings  and  our  nobility  !  This 
work  lay  long  dormant  in  manuscript,  known  only  to  a 
few  antiquarians ;  at  last  it  was  printed  in  the  year  1823, 
at  the  instigation  of  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

It  is  manifest,  from  their  multiform  metres  and  diver¬ 
sities  of  diction,  that  these  Psalms  were  compiled  by  the 
noble  author  and  authoress,  not  in  the  view  of  being 
employed  in  ]Miblic  worship,  but  merely  as  themes  of 
poetical  cxercitation  and  amusement  in  composition.  For 
they  profess  not  to  .adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  but,  making  the  Psalmist’s  thoughts  the  ground¬ 
work  or  texts,  as  it  were,  for  poetic^al  enlargements, 
they  spread  abroad  into  the  richest  and  most  ample 
imagery.  Sir  I’hilip  had  evidently  Buchanan’s  redun¬ 
dant  paraphrase  in  liis  eye  for  emulation  ;  he  copies  him 
in  his  language,  (by  ne.arly  translating  him  ;)  in  his 
thoughts,  in  the  ambitious  variety  of  his  metres.  H  is 
language  is  like  Buchanan’s,  branchy  and  diffuse;  but  he 
has  more  force,  more  poetical  tension  and  vivacity,  mixed 
with  that  quaintness,  and,  .at  times,  stiffness  and  rudeness 
of  expression,  which  we  find  in  Stern  hold,  and  in  the 
earlier  writers  of  Elizabeth’s  time  ;  his  thoughts  are 
spangled  not  only  with  the  superfluous  ornaments  of 
Buchanan,  but  with  many  more  plentiful  conceits,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Italian  school,  of  which  he  was  an  ad¬ 
mirer  ;  his  metres  are  of  every  span  and  coinp.ass,  exhi¬ 
biting,  sometimes  mixed,  sometimes  separate,  every  fan¬ 
ciful  and  wayward  variation,  from  ottava  rima,  English 
hexameters  and  saphics,  down  to  trochaics  of  three  and 
five  syllables.  Of  all  the  paraphrastical  translations  of 
the  Psalms,  Latin  or  English,  Sir  Philip  h.as  the  finest 
poetry  superinduced  upon  the  original.  He  is  the  great¬ 
est  poet  of  all  the  versifiers.  As  an  example  and  proof 
of  this  his  superiority,  we  may  merely  refer  to  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  civth  Psalm,  one  of  the  most  be.autiful  poems 
of  King  David,  on  which  all  the  versifiers,  Buchanan  and 
J<»hnstone  in  particular,  have  exerted  their  strength  to  the 
utmost,  making  it  the  test  of  their  rival  powers.  Sir 
Philip’s  is,  for  splendid  luxuriance,  superior,  I  think,  to 
them  all.  Of  this  book,  the  great  fault  is  its  inequality, 
and  the  innumerable  concetti,  quips,  and  cranks,  in  the 
expressions,  from  which  Jewish  simplicity  is  so  abhorrent. 
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Psalms  are  valuable,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  good 
xacy  old  English  poetry,  but  as  a  most  interesting  memo- 
xial  of  the  literary  recreations  of  a  man  whose  name  will 
ever  be  an  honour  to  Old  England. 

Devoncirove<i  Clackmannanshire, 
llth  May,  1830. 

RE>fARKS  ON  PHILOLOGV,  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work,  which  should  lay  j 
open  the  connexion  between  the  languages  and  manners  of  nations.’* 

Gibbon. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  extracted  from  so  compe¬ 
tent  an  authority,  as  the  motto  to  the  following  imper- 
/ect  illustrations  of  its  truth,  occurs  in  a  note  on  the 
well-known  derivation  of  exercitus  ah  exercitando.  “  So 
jMnsible,*'  says  this  elegant  historian,  “  were  the  Ro- 
onans  of  the  imperfection  of  valour,  without  skill  and 
practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  an  army 
,was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified  exercise.” 

This  department  of  philology  appears  to  have  been  ra- 
ftber  overlooked,  although  It  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
attractive  interest,  from  the  graphic  delineations  with 
which  it  is  so  profusely  studded.  In  the  remarks  which 
J  now  presume  to  ofler  regarding  it,  I  do  not  aspire  to 
jiny  systematic  discussion,  but  merely  throw  out  such  cur- 
aory  sketches,  as  may  induce  an  abler  pen  to  enrich  the 
ipages  of  the  Literary  Journal  on  a  subject  not  unworthy 
jof  them. 

There  is  one  axiom,  at  least,  which  may  be  laid  down 
with  confidence,  as  a  clew  to  guide  through  the  lexico-  < 
graphical  labyrinth  ;  namely,  that  whatever  object,  quali¬ 
fy,  action,  or  condition,  is  not  national — in  the  impressive  | 
meaning  of  that  adjective — is  generally  expressed  by  a  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  I  say  generally^ — for  exceptions  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  met  with  to  this  principle  ;  but  every, dunce  j 
is  awai’e  that  except io  prohat  regulam.  Thus,  it  is  well 
known  that  our  Gallic  neighbours  have  never,  till  lately, 
practised  pugilism  d  V Anglaise,  but  have  been  contented, 
in  the  absence  of  deadlier  processes,  to  slap  and  wrestle  ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  our  axiom,  we  find  that  the 
French  substitute  for  the  brief  and  truly  British  verb  to 
box,  consists  in  the  clumsy  and  un/a/ic^ful  circumlocu¬ 
tion — donner  dcs  coups  de  poing.  If  it  be  true  that  hoxer 
has  been  honoured  by  admission  into  the  French  catalogue 
.of  verbs,  this  circumstance  still  more  vividly  illustrates 
lOur  axiom.  May  not,  too,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  French, 
on  the  score  of  honour,  be  the  remote  cause  of  that  ver¬ 
biage  with  which  they  similarly  express — in  lieu  of  our 
.expressive  “  kick” — any  aggression  on  honour's  native 
9eat  9  Again, — since  ridentem  dicerc  verum  quid  vetat  ? — 
is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  French — who  are 
a  restless,  volatile  race,  to  whom  the  task  of  standing  still 
is  intolerable,  and  who  love  to  diversify  the  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  by  every  variety  of  graceful  curvature — should  have 
AO  other  approximation  to  the  idea  of  standing,  than  the 
periphrastic  expression  se  tenir  dehout,  which  merely  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  individual  is  on  his  fett,  without  at  all 
limiting  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the  body, — in  short, 
pot  conveying  that  notion  of  steady  verticality  which  is 
almost  inseparable  from  our  sedate  monosyllable  stand. 
Tn  fact,  to  express  this  notion  of  standing  still — for  w^hich 
the  addition  of  still  is  not  always  requisite  with  us — the 
French  must  employ  a  circumlocution  of  such  a  length  as 
to  demonstrate  forcibly  the  national  repugnance  to  that 
posture, — se  tenir  dehout  sans  houger ! 

Having  thus  illustrated  axiom  the  first,  it  may  be  na¬ 
turally  surmised,  that  the  converse  of  this  axiom  is  equally 
true.  Since  an  anti-national  idea  is  expanded  into  a  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  it  is  worth  enquiry  whether  a  truly  na¬ 
tional  idea  may  not  present  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  a 
concentration  of  several  words  into  one.  Compounded 
WDrde  undoubtedly  occur  in  all  languages,  but  a  language 
may  present  us  with  so  graphic  a  compound  as  to  imply 


1  that  some  national  characteristic  is  involved  in  its  form 
tion.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Spanish 
word  Hidalgo,  designative  of  rank,  which  is  anabbreviL 
tion,  or  a  concentration  (so  to  speak)  of  Hijo  de  algo,  “  Sou 
of  somehody'" — a  derivation  that  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
pompous  superiority  which  views  an  individual  of  the 
lower  classes  as  nobody.  A  nation  entertaining  such  ideas 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  nothing  itself,  after  the  days  of  chi 
valric  warfare  and  golden  enterprise  are  over. 

A  third  axiom  may,  perhaps,  be  admissible— namelv 
that,  wherever  an  abrupt  and  remarkable  violation  of 
analogy  is  discernible  in  any  language,  this  violation  is 
referable  to  some  national  characteristic.  Thus,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is,  in  French,  a  copious  class  of  verbal 
nouns, — parleur,  chnnteur,  danseur,  &c.  &c.  accompanied 
with  their  feminine  counterparts,  all  deduced  uniformly^ 
as  parleuse,  chanteuse,  danseuse,  &c.  &c.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  a  remarkable  transgression  of  this  system  in  the  case 
of  penseur  and  penseuse,  words  unknown  to  the  French 
language,  which  has,  in  fact,  no  word  corresponding  to 
the  English  noun  “a  thinker.”  Penseuse  T  savs 
Madame  de  Genlis,  anxious  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
her  own  sex  at  least,  “  why  is  this  word  not  French  ? 
It  would  be  delightful  to  bring  this  word  into  fashion; 
but  I  fear  much  it  will  never  take  !  They  think  that 
we  have  no  need  of  either  study  or  meditation,  and  that 
sentiment  is  sufficient  for  us.”  If  Madame  de  Genlis’ 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  blank  in  the  language  be 
admitted  (and  what  better  authority  could  we  have?) 
as  to  the  feminine  noun,  are  we  to  attribute  the  non¬ 
existence  of  penseur  to  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen, 
who  might  not  wish  to  make  the  exclusion  of  the 
ladies  from  the  class  of  thinkers  so  marked,  as  the  use 
of  the  masculine  noun  would  do  ?  Or  may  we  trace  the 
cause  to  the  light  vivacity  of  French  conversation  ?  An¬ 
other  striking  violation  of  analogy  occurs  in  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  heros,  in  defiance  of  the  principle  by  which  the 
same  initial  letter  is  made  quiescent  in  French  words  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin, — a  circumstance  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  since  the  feminine  heroine  obeys  the  analogy. 

I  am  tempted  to  view  this  phenomenon  as  deducible  from 
the  passionate  love  of  military  glory  which  has  ever  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  French,  and  has  led  them  in  all  ages  to 
an  enthusiastic  admiration — I  had  almost  said  deification 
— of  their  heroes.  Could  a  French  ear  tolerate  that  iden¬ 
tity  of  sound,  which,  were  the  analogy  in  this  particular 
instance  observed,  would  take  place  between  the  strangely 
opposite  expressions,  “  Ce  sont  des  heros,”  and  “  Cesont 
des  zeros,”  thus  degrading,  though  but  to  the  ear,  the 
heroes  of  La  Grande  Nation  to  ciphers  ! 

Should  these  hasty  and  desultory  notices  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Journal,  I  shall  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ill  the  hope  of  presenting  some  additional  axioms  and 
illustrations  of  greater  interest.  Lorma. 

A  LETTER  FROM  OBAN. 

The  village  of  Oban  has  of  late  years  become  the  sum¬ 
mer  resort  of  fashionable  strangers,  both  from  Engla** 
and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  I  know  of  few  bat 
ing  quarters  that  can  at  all  compare  with  it,  either  m  na 
tural  or  artificial  beauty.  It  stretches  in  the  form  o  a 
crescent  across  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
and  is  sheltered  from  every  storm  by  island  and  main  an 
mountains.  The  principal  line  of  houses  would  o  n 
discredit  to  any  city.  The  streets  throughout  are  c  ea 
and  spacious — full  of  smart  shops  of  all  description 

Even  a  bookseller  has  had  encouragement  sufficient  to _ 

up  in  first-rate  style.  He  has  his  circulating 
his  newspapers, — and,  consequently,  his  lounge,  w 
novices,  but  men  of  taste  and  erudition  discuss,  J 
of  your  own,  or  Plackwood's,  or  the  New  Moni  iy  r 
zine.  Then  there  is  the  debating  club  of  choice  sp» 
so  regulated  that  no  dry  subjects  are  introduce  ,  *  ^ 

except  the  reckoning.  Not  being  one  of  its  mem  e  » 
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eannot  describe  a  sederunt ;  but  from  what  I  know  of 
some  who  are,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  at  least,  is  excellent.  Then  there  is  the 
Rowing  Club,  whose  gigs  are  tossed  on  other  waves  than 
a  steam-boat  can  raise,  and  on  wider  waters  than  the 

_ HO  reflection  upon  the  able  rowers  of  Glasgow,  or 

their  noble  stream.  OlT  they  set  in  the  evening,  with 
light  hearts  and  heavy  bread-baskets,  on  a  stretch  of  six 
miles,  round  by  the  ruins  of  Dunstaffnage,  the  rapifls  of 
Connal,  the  ancient  Berigonium,  and  back  again  to  their 
own  romantic  bay.  The  streams  and  lakes  about  Oban 
abound  in  excellent  trout,  and  are  frequently  visited  by 
salmon.  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  but  to  me  it 
is  a  delightful  thought,  that  here  the  author  of  “  The  Isle 
of  Palms”  used.  “  rod  in  hand,”  to  wander  during  the 
long  summer  days, — 

Vos  coruli  testes,  et  flumina  nymph  is. 

The  institution  of  schools  over  the  Highlands  has  been 
most  beneficially  followed  by  the  publication  of  “  The 
Gaelic  Messenger.”  No  sooner  does  a  new  Number 
appear,  than  groups  of  people  may  be  seen  assembled  under 
the  cottage  eves  listening,  while  one  reads  its  tales,  and 
songs,  and  “legends  wild.”  The  ingenious  editors  are 
held  in  just  estimation  by  all  classes.  They  have  acquired 
the  difficult  art  of  writing  so  as  at  once  to  please  the  most 
illiterate  and  the  most  learned.  This  ensures  success. 
The  lower  orders  are  proud  of  a  work  which  does  not  as¬ 
sume  to  itself  the  right  of  instructing  them  in  something 
♦heir  superiors  already  know.  They  would  then  regard 
it  as  a  task-book,  instead  of  delighting  in  it  as  one  of 
Tuseful  amusement. 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRICALS. 

Londoriy  Monday,  May  \lth,  1830. 

Since  my  last  dramatic  details,  little  has  occurred 
worth  recording.  “  Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,”  has 
succeeded,  and  is  succeeding,  perfectly  a  merveille ;  and  a 
brace  of  Farces,  one  at  each  house,  and  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  received  their  coup  de  grace,  and  were  put  out  of 
their  misery’’  very  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  even 
though  the  Drury^-Lane  drollery  was  by  the  redoubtable 
Theodore  Hook.  The  season  being  now  so  very^  nearly  at 
a  close,  it  is  extremely’  questionable  if  we  are  to  be  favour¬ 
ed  with  any  more  novelty',  notwithstanding  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  three-act  play'.  Another  new  farce  was 
also  underlined  at  Drury- Lane,  but  Liston’s  secession  has 
postponed  it,  sine  die.  Benefits  being,  very  properly',  out 
of  the  pale  of  criticism,  I  have,  of  course,  little  to  say 
abQut  them,  since  “  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.”  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble  is  to  have  another,  or  rather  she  is  to  receive 
the  profits  of  her  last  appearance  this  season,  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  from  the  pro[)rietors,  as  was  formerly'  done 
in  the  case  of  Miss  O’Neil,  when  she  is  to  play  Lady 
Townley  in  the  “  Provok’d  Husband,”  for  the  first  time. 
Fawcett  is  to  have  his  last  benefit,  and  to  take  leav’e  of 
the  public  on  Thursday  next;  and  Harley'’s night  is  fixed 
lor  Wednesday,  for  which  occasion  a  rhyming  friend  of 
his  has  scribbled  the  following  song,  of  which,  I  can  po- 
•itively  assure  you,  there  is  not  another  copy'  extant.  It 
**  written  to  the  very  classical  tune  of  “  J3ow,  wow, 
vowr  and  its  author  has  entitled  it 

Metropolitan  Metamorphoses  ; 

Or,  Municipal  Mutations,  modulated  into  a  new  madrigal, 

to  an  old  tune, 

^ngs  are  so  alter’d  now-a-day's,  my  native  place  I’m 
*»trange  in, 

'■or  these  ten  years,  thy  features,  London  !  have  been 
daily  changing  ; 

od  what  with  sometimes  building  up,  and  sometimes 
pulling  down, 

*  J  they’’’ve  very  nearly  turn’d  old  London  out  of 
town  ! 


Range,  range,  range 

Up  and  down, — through  London  town, 

You’ll  find  they’re  fond  of  change! 

Old  Covent  Garden  Market  *s  down,  and  now  no  moro 
we  meet 

Red  broken-hearted  cabbages  all  dying  in  the  street ; 
Changed  is  the  Strand,  without  a’  Change,  and  birds  and 
beasts  both  therein, 

Which  once  were  kept  by  Thomas  Cross,  are  all  now 
gone  to  Charing  ! 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

New  London  Bridge  they’ve  made  so  light  the  shades  are 
now  no  more. 

The  old  one’s  doom’d,  which  well  has  stood  the  roaring 
flood  from  Noah  ; 

The  Green  Park  has  a  basin  form’d,  with  bricks  through¬ 
out  they’ve  lined  it, 

St  James’s  boasts  its  basin  too,  on  the  Palace  you  will 
find  it. 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

’Mongst  other  great  improvements,  the  new  Post  Ofiice 
1  quote. 

Which  every  man  of  notice  will  find  worthy'  of  his  note  ; 
’Tis  most  cleverly  conducted,  and  it  truly  may'  be  said, 
That  the  Clerks  are  men  of  Letters,  and  the  Postmen 
deeply  read! 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

St  Dunstan’s  Giants,  with  their  clubs,  must  now  be  soon 
laid  low, 

I’m  not  surprised  they’re  going,  though,  since  Clubs  are  all 
the  go  ! 

The  roof  is  gone,  the  vane  has  fled,  no  tower  now  ap¬ 
pears. 

And  soon  the  Clock  must  follow,  that’s  been  going  fur 
some  years  / 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

A  new  museum  now  is  built,  more  elegant  and  light. 
The  old  blind  wall,  too,  ’s  quite  condemn’d,  though  they've 
preserved  its  site  ; 

And  though  for  lack  of  cash  to  dig,  still  half  the  work  is 
undone. 

The  Redrilf  Tunnel  is  by'  far  the  greatest  bore  in  London! 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

Yet  ’midst,  these  changes  far  and  near,  which  all  must 
plainly  see, 

I’d  gladly  hope  that  no  one  here  can  find  a  change  in  me  ; 
For  though  my'  character  I  shift,  yet  when  with  you  I 
parley, 

Believe  me,  that  I  ever  am  your  faithful  J.  P.  Harley. 

Range,  range,  range,  &c. 

Such  is  the  doggerel  which  passes  current  at  a  benefit  ; 
indeed,  to  this  actor’s  credit  be  it  written,  I  have  knowii 
much  worse  compositions  encored  twice  !  My  remaining 
Theatrical  Memoranda  are  few  and  “  brief  as  woman’i 
love.”  My  friend  Charles  Mathews  has  had  a  hoarse¬ 
ness,  which  deprived  the  public  of  one  evening’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  on  Friday  last ;  but  he  re-appears  to  night,  and 
every'  box  is  taken  for  many  nights  to  come.  Ducrow  is 
drawing  “  golden  opinions”  from  crowded  audiences,  and 
Sadler’s  Wells  is  rejoicing  in  Monsieur  Chaliert,  .the 
Mountebank  Fire-king.  Lablache  has  made  a  successful 
debut,  for  Donzelli’s  benefit,  at  the  King’s  Theatre  ;  and 
Vauxhall  Gardens  are  to  re-open  with  indescribable  and 
unimaginable  improvements,  in  about  a  fortnight.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Josephine  Bartt>lozzi  is  sojourning  in  the  rules 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  until  her  hard-hearted  creditors 
consent  to  her  release  ;  and  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury- 
Lane,  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging',* 
was  on  Saturday  last  let  for  the  ensuing  three  seasons  to 
Alexander  Lee,  the  composer,  for  something  like  4.0000 
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per  annum.  The  five  and  twenty  per  cent  on  their  sala¬ 
ries  for  ten  weeks,  lent  by  the  performers  to  Stephen 
Price,  Esq.  late  of  Drury-Lane,  and  amounting  en  masse 
to  about  ^2000,  will  be  sold  a  very  great  bargain,  if  you 
are  inclined  to  speculate. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  WIND’S  IN  THE  WEST! 

The  wind’s  in  the  west !  the  wind’s  in  the  west ! 

Thank  heaven,  *tis  out  of  the  east  to-day  ! 

Through  April  and  March  it  blew  like  a  pest, 

But  roses  and  summer  are  coming  with  May  ! 

’Tis  sad  to  observe,  in  the  season  of  flowers, 

Our  noses,  instead  of  our  violets,  blue  ; 

And  ’tis  rather  absurd  to  see  birds  in  the  bowers 
All  sprinkled  with  hailstones  instead  of  sweet  dew. 

Still  odder  that  people  in  light  summer  clothes, 

Should  go  shivering  about  in  a  glimmer  of  sun, 

With  chilblains  on  fingers,  and  frostbitten  toes. 

And  cheeks  red  and  raw,  like  roast-beef  underdone. 

But  the  wind’s  in  the  west !  the  wind’s  in  the  west ! 

And  it  ripples  the  surface  of  lake  and  stream, 

And  it  kisses  the  dew  from  the  buttercup’s  bi’east. 

And  it  puffs  little  clouds  through  the  sky  like  whipt 
cream. 

And  the  midges  are  dancing  their  up-and-down  dance, 
And  little  green  insects  are  creeping  about. 

Some  climbing  up  ryegrjiss  as  sharp  as  a  lance. 

And  some  under  wither’d  leaves  poking  their  snout. 


Then  every  eye  was  lit  with  smiles,  and  every  cheek  d'  i 

Of  all  the  hearts  that  bounded  there,  the  saddest  one  w 
mine.  ^ 

I  saw  thee,  in  the  mazy  dance,  swim  like  a  sunbeam  b- 

I  saw  thee  press  another’s  hand,  and  bless  another’s  eve^- 

Then,  like  a  little  child  that  dies,  hope  was  for  ever  o’er* 

And  my  heart  was  like  a  drifting  wreck,  that  cannot  find 
a  shore. 

Oh,  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smile,  that  once  was  all  mine 
own, — 

For  ever  bright  to  others  now,  and  cold  to  me  alone  • 

And  bitter  are  the  looks  of  love,  which  I  may  never 
share,— 

Though  others  sun  them  in  their  light,  I  only  wither 
there. 

And  yet,  methought  thine  eye  was  dim,  methought  thy 
cheek  was  pale. 

Perchance  one  stolen  look  at  me  might  make  thy  heart 
to  fail  ; 

Perchance  that  heart  was  beating  then  with  busy  thoughts 
of  me — 

The  very  flower  upon  thy  breast  was  languishing  like 
thee. 

For,  oh !  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  never  from  thy 
side. 

And  thou  wouldst  let  me  call  thee  then,  my  beautiful, 
my  bride ; 

But  hearts  will  change,  and  love  grow  cold,  and  truth 
become  a  dream. 

And  all  that  once  seem’d  constancy,  alas  !  did  only  seem. 


Queer  little  atoms  of  life  are  they. 

Swarming  in  myriads,  though  nobody  cares. 

Nibbling  whatever  may  come  in  their  way. 

And  dying  at  once  without  any  grey  hairs. 

The  wind’s  in  the  west  !  and  the  blossoms  are  all 
Silver  and  ruby  on  every  tree  ! 

The  wind’s  in  the  west !  and  the  white  ship  tall 
Gleams  like  a  palace  upon  the  sea ! 

The  wind’s  in  the  west  !  and  my  heart  boats  quick. 

For  my  blood  is  wjirm  with  a  richer  glow; 

My  fancies  now  come  clear  and  thick. 

And  many  delights  around  me  grow. 

I  never  can  lie  on  the  breezy  hill. 

And  all  my  soul  on  the  landscape  feast, 

I  never  can  follow  my  own  blithe  will 

When  the  blast  comes  surly  and  cold  from  the  east. 

But  jocund  it  is  ’inong  the  leaves  to  be. 

Up  in  the  high  branches  reading  a  book. 

Or  merrily  singing  some  melody. 

That  mingles  its  tones  with  the  many-toned  brook  ; — 

Jocund  it  is  in  a  day  like  this, 

When  nature  is  looking  her  fairest  and  best, 

When  but  to  know  that  you  live  is  bliss. 

When  the  soul  is  in  heaven,  and  the  wind’s  in  the  west ! 

II.  G.  B. 

TO  ZERA. 

By  William  Anderson,  Author  of  Poetical 
Asinrations,  ” 

I  SAW  thee,  in  the  ball-room,  deck’d  in  beauty,  as  a  bride. 

But  another  whisper’d  in  thine  ear,  and  linger’d  by  thy 
side ; 


Hold  on  thy  course  !  and  breathe  thy  vows  to  others  as 
to  me  ; — 

If  thou  wert  all  that  once  thou  wert,  I’d  ne’er  return  to 
thee  ; 

The  c.aptive  bird  comes  back  no  more  when  it  has  broke 
its  chain. 

And  the  heart  that  once  hath  fail’d  in  love,  can  never 
love  again. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Chit-chat  from  London.— The  members  of  the  London  Lite¬ 
rary  Fund  dined  together  a  few  days  ago,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord  Milton,  Messrs  Shec,  Hob- 
house,  Sotheby,  Lockhart,  Lytton  Bulwer,  Croly,  Cunningham, 
and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Upwards  of  £.300  were  sub¬ 
scribed  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  it 
wass^ted,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  fifty-six  persons  had 
obtained  relief  from  the  fund. — The  London  Society  of  the  Sons  (»f 
the  Clergy  held  its  annual  festival  last  week,  when  subscriptions 
were  received  to  the  amount  of  £923. — **  Captains  Htat/.f/and  .Mait¬ 
land,”  says  the  Atlas,  **  have  fought  a  duel  at  Calais,  which  ended 
amicably  after  a  harmless  exchange  of  two  shots  each.”  The  fir»t 
gentleman  is  not  a  captain,  nor  is  his  name  Readjj. — There  has  been 
a  public  meeting  to  i>etition  Parliament  against  the  renewal  of  th^ 
East  India  Company’s  monopoly,  at  which  Mr  Hobhouse  presid 
Mr  Buckingham,  and  his  friends  Messrs  Otway  Cave,  O’Connell,  an 
Hunt,  had  it  all  their  own  way. — The  new  Hall  for  public  meciing^ 
in  the  Strand  is  now  open.  The  building  errst  about  £30,000.  * 

principal  hall  is  capable  of  containing  500J  persons;  there  b  a 
smaller  room,  which  holds  600, 'and  twenty -one  otfices  and  committee 
rooms.  Having  been  built  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
it  is  to  be  called  Exeter  Hall.— An  engraving  of  Thomas  Moore,  f^'’^ 
a  portrait  by  Newton,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  likeness,  a 
just  been  publishetl. — There  are  said  to  be  open  nightly  in  the  pa»' 
of  St  James’s  no  less  than  ten  /tetts,  exclusive  of  all  the  private 
clubs.— Dr  Chalmers,  who  is  at  present  in  London,  to  give  evu 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Sunday  last  to  a  very  crowded  audience  at  the  National  beuten 
Church. 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


Mr  Johns  of  Crediton,  author  of  “Dews  of  Castalle,”  reviewed 
in  the  hilerary  Journal^ome  time  ago,  is  about  to  publish,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  a  iH)ein  in  four  cantos,  entitled,  “  The  Pyramids.”  Some 
minor  poems  will  be  added. 

The  Rev.  John  Romney  is  about  to  publish  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  his  Father,  George  Romney,  the  eminent  painter. 

A  work,  entitled  “  Robert  Emmet,  or  Ireland  in  1805,”  by  the  Ba¬ 
ron  Edward  Henry,  has  been  recently  published  in  Paris. 

M.  Lamartine  has  announced  a  new  volume  of  poems,  under  the 
title  of  Harmonies  Poetiques  et  Reli^ieuses.** 

The  Foreign  Review  is  henceforth  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Quarterly,  which  will  be  printed,  we  believe,  in  Edinburgh. 
The  London  University  Magazine  has  been  given  up,  and  also  the 
daily  newspaper,  called  the  Morning  Journal. 

iLLUSTRATtONS  FOR  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  EnCYCLOP-F.DIA 

Britannica. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  publishers  of  the 
new  edition  of  this  valuable  work  are  resolved  upon  making  the  il¬ 
lustrations  worthy  of  the  literary  and  scientific  contents.  We  have 
seen  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  new  engravings,  particularly  views 
of  the  west  fronts  of  the  Cathedrals  at  York  and  at  Pisa,  andean 
speak  of  them  in  the  highest  terms  as  beautifully  executed  specimens 
of  art. 

New  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. — We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing,  a  few  days  ago,  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  painted  by 
Mr  Watson  Gordon,  and  now  nearly  finished.  We  consider  it  the 
beit  likeness  which  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  Author  of  W'averley.  He 
is  represented  sitting  in  the  dress  he  usually  wears  in  the  country — 
a  short  green  coat,  and  light  yellow  waistcoat ;  his  hands  rest  upon 
his  walking  stick  in  an  attitude  at  once  easy,  natural,  and  graceful.  Mr 
Gordon  has,  in  this  picture,  entirely  avoided  the  fault  which  painters 
of  celebrated  persons  are  too  apt  to  fall  into— that  of  attempting  to 
attach  to  the  countenance  some  vague,  ideal,  and  indescribable  ex¬ 
pression  of  genius,  much  more  calculated  ad  captandum  vulgus,  than 
to  satisfy  those  who  look  for  truth  to  nature.  It  is  always  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  find  a  great  man  carrying  in  his  features  the  visible  stamp  of 
that  greatness.  None  but  the  unthinking  would  ever  expect  to  see 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Guy  Manneriug,  written  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  face,  any  more  than  they  would  hope  to  catch  Lalla  Rookh 
peeping  from  under  Mr  Moore’s  eyebrow,  or  the  Pleas^ures  of  Hope 
lurking  in  some  dimple  of  Mr  Campbell’s  chin.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  little  that  is  very  peculiar  in  the  predominant  expression  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  face.  His  hair  is  now  of  a  silver  grey,  he  has  a  narrow 
but  a  very  lofty  forehead,  his  eye  is  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  his  nose 
is  a  very  shapeless  and  unclassical  combination  of  bone,  skin,  and 
muscle,  his  mouth  is  large,  (as  the  mouths  of  most  clever  people  are,) 
and  has  a  sweet  and  mild  expression  ;  his  cheeks  and  chin  are  deeply 
marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  The  mental  states  most  common¬ 
ly  represented  by  his  countenance,  are  either  a  complete  abstraction 
from  the  external  world,  and  consequently  an  absence  of  all  play  of 
feature,  or  a  pleasant  and  humorous  expression,  somewhat  sly  and 
arch,  or  what  the  Scotch  call  pawky ^  betraying  itself  by  the  twinkling 
of  the  eye,  and  a  certain  puckering  up  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
Sir  W'alter  Scott’s  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  seen  him  in  the 
act  of  comiK)sing  his  most  popular  works,  will  allow  that  they  have 
seldom  or  never  been  able  to  trace  upon  his  countenance  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  intellect  to  any  extent  beyond  what  we  have  now  indica¬ 
ted.  Mr  W’atson  Gordon,  aware  of  this  fact,  has  contented  him^elf 
with  giving  us  the  man  as  he  is,  and  the  result  is  a  strong,  character¬ 
istic,  and  highly  pleasing  likeness.  We  are  glad  to  understand  that 
this  portrait  is  to  be  engraved  by  Horsburgh  for  the  new  edition  of 
the  Novels. — We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that 
Mr  Gordon  has  likewise  painted  lately,  an  exceedingly  striking  and 
able  portrait  of  Alexander  Alexander,  a  man  of  very  remarkable  for¬ 
tunes,  whose  Memoirs  are  about  to  be  published  by  Blackwood. 

Lothian’s  new  Map  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Environs. — W’e 
have  been  favoured  with  an  early  copy  of  this  new  plan  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  and  map  of  its  environs,  contained  on  one  large  sheet, 
calculated  either  for  a  roller,  boards,  or  case.  From  the  examination 
•e  have  given  it,  we  think  we  may  pronounce  it  the  best  and  com. 
pietest  plan  of  Edinburgh  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  executed  by  Mr 
f^iaud  Shaw,  civil  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  is  adapted  to  illustrate 
not  only  the  present  state  and  intended  improvements  of  the  eity, 
hut  also  the  antiquities,  traditionary  and  historical — an  interesting 
*od  hitherto  almost  neglected  department.  For  this  purpose,  a 
pumber  of  printed  references  are  given,  which  will  be  found  exeeed- 
•ogly  useful.  The  sheet  is  also  embellished  with  nineteen  marginal 
views  in  Edinburgh,  very  beautifully  engraved  from  spirited  draw- 
by  Thomas  H.  Shepherd.  Altogether,  it  is  as  creditable  and  at- 
hactivea  production  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired. 

Theatricai  Gossip. — Lablache,  the  new  singer  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
*Ppears  likely  to  become  a  great  favourite.  “  He  has  a  giant  i)erson,’' 
the  Spectator t  “  and  a  giant  bass  to  suit  it.  His  voice  is  of  great 
ppth,  but  flexible,  and  inaiiaced  with  accomplished  skill.  His  acting 
the  best  quality  of  buffo  performance — full  of  the  part,  but 
running  into  extiavagance.”  Lalande  is  not  making  much 
in  public  estimation.— The  boy  Burke  (by  the  by  he  has 
oven  a  boy  a  good  while  now)  is  playing  with  great  cciat  at  the  Surrey 


Theatre. — Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  Metropolitan 
Theatricals  will  be  found  in  a  previous  page.— little  taste  for  the 
Drama  appears  to  exist  at  present  in  Manchester,  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  first  comic  actors  of  the  day — Dowton _ in  one  of 

his  favourite  characters,  attracted  a  house  containing  no  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  which  sum  the  Manager  returned,  and  no  perform¬ 
ance  took  place. — The  French  comedians  now  in  London  have  re¬ 
cently  gained  an  accession  of  strength  in  the  person  of  a  clever  comic 
actor  called  Bernard  Lear. — Caradori  and  Pa.sta  are  both  engaged  at 
Vienna. — An  Italian  company  are  at  present  performing  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  a  French  one  in  Smynia. — We  saw  a  Jersey  paper  a  few 
days  ago,  by  which  it  appears  that  theatricals  are  thriving  in  that 
island.  The  star  at  present  is  a  black  man,  who  is  styled  the  African 
Roscius. — Yates  and  the  Elephant  are  attracting  crowds  in  Dublin ; 
they  are  afterwards  to  visit  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. — .\t  our  Theatre 
Miss  Isaliella  Paton  concludes  her  week’s  engagement,  and  takes  her 
benefit  this  evening.  **  Masaniello”  was  revived  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  Wilson  re-appeared  in  that  part.  Though  in  very 
different  styles,  this  drama  and  “  The  V’outhful  Queen”  are  the  two 
best  new  pieces  which  have  been  brought  out  this  season.  The  be. 
nefits  are  now  commencing,  and  for  the  next  fortnight  we  shall  have 
little  else. — The  Caledonian  does  not  appear  to  be  doing  much  good, 
which  was  naturally  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  Theatre  Royal  con¬ 
tinues  open. — We  believe  Old  Cerberus  will  havesomelhing  to  say 
concerning  theatrical  matters  next  Saturday. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances, 

IMay  15 — 21, 

Sat,  The  Country  Girl,  No  !  The  Weathei'cock. 

Mon,  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  The  Day  after  the  Wedding,  and 

Mary  Stewart. 

Tues,  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  ^Ttvas  I,  and  the  fVood 

Demon. 

Wed,  The  Honey  Moon,Sf  Masaniello. 

Thurs.  The  Will,  Sf  Do. 

Fri,  The  Suspicious  Husband,  Sf  Do. 


TO  OUR  READERS, 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  favours  of  our  advertising  friends, 
we  have  of  late  been  more  than  once  obliged  to  encroach  upon  the 
space  allotted  to  our  literary  matter.  I’o  atone  for  this  we  shall  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  next  Saturday  with  a  double  Number,  containing 
an  additional  half-sheet  of  letter-press,  and  enriched  with  many  ar¬ 
ticles  by  writers  of  celebrity,  among  which  will  be  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  General  Assembly, 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  there  is  now  in 
preparation  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Literary 
Journal,  an  engraving,  from  the  most  striking  portrait  of  the  Et- 
TRicK  Shepherd  which  has  yet  been  painted,  and  which  is  to  lx? 
executed  expressly  for  this  work.  Wc  shall  state  some  further  par- 
culars  concerning  it  ere  long. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENT.S. 

The  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  French  Institution, 
as  also  communications  from  the  Eltrick  Shepherd,  and  others  are 
unavoidably  postponed  till  next  Saturday.  Tiic  name  mentioned  by 
“  Proteus”  is  not  in  our  list  of  subscribers,  and  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  he  gives  it  seriously  or  not.  However,  he  will  find  his  vo¬ 
lume  of  poetry  marked  as  he  desires  at  our  publishers  on  Monday. 
Our  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  to  which  he  alludes,  must 
remain,  we  su8|>ect,  in  statu  quo.  The  poetry  of  “  R.  S.” — “  R.  L.” 
and  of  our  Forfar  corresiKUident,  shall  if  possible  have  a  place. — “  The 
Morning  Star,”  by  ”  R.  H.”  of  Glasgow,  contains  some  poetical 
thoughts  and  diction,  but  is  unequal. — We  think  it  our  duty  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  lines  as  probably  the  worst  we  have  ever  received: 

ON  DEATH. 

Oh  Death  !  thou  grimmest  of  the  grim. 

Thou  who  dost  all  subdue; 

On  whom  thou  look’s!  his  life’s  but  slim. 

All  bend  the  knee  to  you. 

To  some  thou’rt  welcome,— to  others  not ; 

To  some  thou  art  a  load  ; 

By  the  wicked  thou  art  ne’er  forgot. 

But  long’d  for  by  the  suns  of  God. 

The  guilty  tremble,  as  well  they  may. 

For  see  Heaven  they’ll  never; 

There  is  at  hand  a  judgment  day. 

When  they’ll  sink  down,  alas !  for  ever. 

The  author  of  this  lucubration  promises  that  if  it  is  inserted  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again;  we  willingly,  however,  releaiK;  him  from 
this  promise. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

THE  KING,  PATRON  AND  PRESIDENT. 

the  ninth  exhibition  of  WORKS  of 

•  LIVING  ARTISTS  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  opened 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institution,  on  Satuiday  the  15th  instant. 

Open  from  10  till  dusk. 

Admittance*  Is.— Season  Tickets.  .5s. 

FRAS.  CAMERON,  Asst.- Sec. 

Edinburgh,  May  12, 1830. 


NOTICE. 

the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 

“■*  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  of  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE, 
and  ARCHITECTURE,  will  close  on  Saturday  the  22d  May. 

21,  Wateiloo  Place. 

Edinburgh,  15th  May  1830. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

NUMBER  Cl. 

Was  published  on  Saturday  the  15th. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  Naval  Tactics — Breaking  of  the  Enemy’s  Line— Sir  Howard 
Douglas  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

2.  Sir  James  Turner’s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Times— Scottish 
Covenanters. 

3.  Public  Schools  of  England — Eton. 

4.  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

6.  Scottish  Judicial  Reforms,  and  Law  of  Scotland  and  England. 

6.  Mr  Godwin— Cloudealey,  &c. 

7.  Mr  Bellenden  Ker’s  Question  of  Registry,  or  no  Registry,  in 
England. 

8.  Duty  on  Coal  and  the  Coal  Trade. 

9.  Mr  Robert  Montgomery’s  Poems,  and  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Puffing. 

10.  Finance — The  Budget. 

11.  Dclavigne’s  Marino  Faliero,  and  the  Anglo-French  Drama. 

12  Gleig’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rkes,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 


Lately  published. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  25s.  hoards. 

Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty  Explanatory  Plates, 

AN  ESSAY  on  NAVAL  TACTICS,  Systemati- 

cal  and  Historical,  in  Four  Parts. 

By  JOHN  CLERK,  Esq.  of  Eldin. 

Third  Edition,  with  Notes  by  Lord  Rodney,  and  an  Introduction 

by  a  Naval  Officer. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and  Longman  and  Co. 
London. 


Just  Published, 

In  one  volume,  Ito,  price  L.l,  15s.  boards, 

TVfEMOIRS  of  HIS  OWN  LIFE  and  TIMES.  By 

SIR  JAMES  TURNER,  1632-1670.  From  the  Original  Manu¬ 
script,  containing  a  full  narration  of  the  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in 
1666. 

•*  The  Publishers  of  the  Work  now  before  us  are  entitled  to  our 
thanks ;  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less  cordially  that  the  sentiments 
which  the  author  expresses  on  the  leading  questions  which  he  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  touch,  differ  widely  from  our  own.”— Revkw, 
No.  101. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  :  and  Longman  and  Co., 
London. 


Published  this  day, 

.  In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  boards, 

the  TRUTHS  of  RELIGION.  By  James 

***  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THOUGHTS  on  PRAYER  at  the  PRESENT 


TIME.  Price  6d. 

In  the  Precis, 

ERRORS  regarding  RELIGION,  in  one  volume, 

8  VO. 


Afid  a  Third  Edition  of 

The  ADVANCEMENT  of  SOCIETYin  KNOW. 


LEDGE  and  RELIGION. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Longman  and  Co.  London. 


WORKS 

IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION 

By  JOHN  LOTHIAN,  41,  St  Andrew  Square 

Edinburgh,  ^  ’ 

Agent  for  the  Cheap  University  Library  Editions  of  the 
British  Historians,  Essaijists,  and  Poets  ;  English 
Translations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,  ^c, 

ECONOMICAL  AND  CORRECT  ATLASSES— 

PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBERS. 

(GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the  Empires,  Kint^doma 

^  Colonies,  &c.  of  THE  WORLD,  with  the  latest  Di’^over  l’ 
and  political  alterations ;  and  with  such  Maps  of  the  older  Divisio” 
of  Europe  as  are  required  in  the  perusal  of  the  principal  Histories 
This  Atlas  is  neither  to  be  swelled  in  price  or  bulk  by  letter-nre'" 
nor  by  unnecessarily  subdividing  countries,  and  multiplying 
— Each  map  is  to  present  an  entire  Country  ;  instead  of  givfna  onlv 
mutilated  portions  of  territory.— The  whole  is  compiled  with  a  view 
to  furnish  a  really  u=eful  atlas— on  the  largest  scale  for  the  price-pub¬ 
lished  in  a  form  easily  consulted,  and  sufficiently  portable— and  sold 
onthe  smallest  possible  remunerating  profit.  I'he  Prrjprietors  look  for 
a  return,  in  the  extensive  sale  which  these  advantages  are  calculated 
to  procure.  Taking  the  useful  selection  of  maps, — their  accuracy 
scale,  convenient  form,  and  price  when  completed together  the 
proper  standard  of  comparison  with  similar  works,  they  have  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  claiming  for  this  a  decided  preference.  To  be  comprised 
on  Forty  or  Forty  onr  Copperplates,  and  published  in  fourteen 
Monthly  Numbers,  of  three  Maps  each  ;  at  2s.  plain ;  2s.  6d.  colour¬ 
ed  or  may  be  ordered  complete^  half  bound  calf,  imperial  Ito* 
price  only  28s.  plain  ;  35s.  coloured  !  * 

CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  (uniform  in  size  with  the 
above,)  consisting  of  Maps  of  all  the  Countries  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Authors,  on  a  convenient  and  suitable  scale  ;  preceded  by  an 
accurate  and  comprehensive  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  inclu¬ 
ding  Maps  of  the  Patriarchates  and  Canaan.  The  whole  executed  on 
Nineteen  Copperplates,  to  be  published  in  6  Monthly  Numbers,  of 
3  Maps  each ;  at  2s.  plain  ;  2s.  6d.  coloured  ;  or  may  be  ordered  com¬ 
plete,  half-bound  calf,  imperial  4to,  price  only  12s.  plain,  15s.  co¬ 
loured  ! — This  will  be  found  a  most  useful  accompaniment  to  ”  The 
Family  Classical  l  ibrary,”  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  above  General  and  Classical  Atlasses  may  be  ordered  in  One 
Volume,  forming  a  Complete  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  ard  MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY,  executed  on  Fifty-nine  or  Sixty  Copperplates,  sub¬ 
stantially  half- bound,  imperial  Ito,  for  only  £1,  I5s.  plain;  £2, 5s. 
coloured  ! 

CLASSICAL  ATLAS  for  the  Use  of  SCHOOLS, 

containing  Eighteen  Maps,  beautifully  and  distinctly  engraved; 
to  be  completed  in  Three  Numbers,  royal  8vo,  each  Number  con¬ 
taining  Six  Maps,  2s.  6d,  plain  ;  5s.  6d.  coloured ;  or  complete,  half¬ 
bound,  only  7s.  Cd.  plain ;  10s.  6d.  coloured  ! 

These  Atlasses  are  already  far  advanced,  and  will  be  completed 
long  before  the  period  fixed  for  their  publication  in  Nuniliers  has 
expired  ;  and  may,  if  preferred,  be  ordered  in  that  state  at  the  prices 
annexed  to  each,  which  on  no  account  will  exceed  what  is  here 
stated.  Specimens  of  the  Works  may  now  be  seen,  and  the  first 
Numbers  will  appear  in  the  couise  of  this  month. 


This  day  are  published, 

PLAN  of  EDINBURGH.  By  J.  Lothian;  with 
18  of  the  finest  VIEWS  in  and  near  the  City.  11s.  case,  coloured— 
£1,  Is.  framed. 

The  33  COUNTIES  of  SCOTLAND,  pomplete  in 

Three  Pocket  Volumes,  morocco  ;  the  Maps  backed  with  linen.  £2, 
8s.  plain — £5,  3s.  coloured.  Single  Cases,  containing  any  selection 
of  Counties,  at  prices  in  proportion.  , 

PLANSot47  TOWNShi  SCOTLAND;  4s., 5s., and 
6s.  each,  sheets. 

TRAVELLING  MAPS  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  neatly  done  up  on  cloth  for  the  Pocket — 2s.  6d.  each  (cheap¬ 
est  published.) 

GLOBES  ;  5,  7,  9,  and  12  inches  ;  at  the  London  prices, 
being  25  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  prices  in  Eoinburgh.  ^ 

ATLAS  of  the  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland  ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Historical  Maps  of  Scotland  in  former  times.  By 
J.  Lothian.  Ito,  half  bound.  £2,  8s.  plain— £3,  38.  coloureOt 
The  Appendix  seiiarately,  I8s.  coloured. 

POCKET- BIBLE  ATLAS;  containing  9  Maps 
with  Index.  By  J.  Lothian.  Second  Edition.  Is.  half-boun  » 
21mo. — Pocket- Bibles  with  three  Maps,  so  low  as  9s.  and  I  Os. 

Two  Fine  ENGRAVINGS  of  EDINBURGH,  iil 


Ewbank.  19  inches  by  12.  Each  View,  123.  , 

CHECK-BOOKS  for  every  Bank  in  Edinburgh  ana 
Leith,  5s.  each.  .  , 

POLLOK’S  MINOR  WORKS;  containing  lnre« 

Narratives,  6s.  6d. — Each  Narrative  sold  .separately.  , 

LIVES  of  CELEBRATED  FEHSONS.  By  b‘ 

Rev.  J.  P.  Law  son,  A.M.,  F.A.S.— viz.  Buchanan,  3s. 
art,  3s.  6d.— Regent  Moray,  Is.— Hamilton,  3s.  6d.— Wali^e  ^ 
Mill,  3s.  €d. — “  Such  works  as  these  we  would  of 

especial  manner  to  the  young.  There  are  few  hooks  tnepe  ^ 
which  will  yield  them  more  pleasure  and  advantage.  —  irt  s 
Magazine.  ,  .  ,  ^ 

•**  A  detailed  list  of  the  above  GTOgraphical  ''' 
extracts  from  the  reviews,  is  just  published,  arid  may  be  n  ® 
John  Lothian,  Edinburgh;  Oolk,  Glasgow;  IIA- 
ADAMS,  and  Co.,  London. 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


ELOCUTION. 

HfR  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  begs  to  announce 

tn  the  inhabitants  of  Ertinhureh.  that  circumstances  will  pre- 
t him  from  openinft  his  ELOCUTION  CLASSES  in  that  City 
tUI  the  beginning  of  next  winter. 

ri'HE  PRACTICAL  GARDENERand  MODERN 

J.  horticulturist,  in  which  the  most  approved  Methods 
laid  down  for  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
the  Green-hiuse,  Hot  house,  Conservatory,  <kc.  for  every 
M  th  in  the  Year,  including  the  new  Method  of  Heating  Forcing- 
b  iises  with  Hot  Water  onbf ;  forming  a  complete  System  of  Modern 
practice  in  the  various  Branches  of  Horticultural  Science. 

This  popular  and  highly-nseful  Work  is  just  completed  in  16  Parts, 
oe  each,  or  in  2  vols.  bds.  L.2,  illustrated  bv  numerous 

Plates  of  specimens  of  the  most  esteemed  Fruits  and 
Flowers,  and  the  latest  approved  Designs  for  the  Erection  of  Hot¬ 
houses,  Grebn-houses,  Conservatories,  Hot-beds,  &c.  Acc. 

By  CHARLES  MHNTOSH,  C.M.C.H.S. 

Head  Gardener  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  at  Claremont. 

Also,  now  publishing,  in  Monthly  Parts, 

Bv  the  same  Author,  and  forming  a  suitable  Companion  to  the  above, 
^  A  new  and  elegant  Work,  entitled, 

FLORA  AND  POMONA; 

OR, 

The  BRITISH  FRUIT  and  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

Containing  Descriptions  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  Flowers 
and  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  the  Period  of 
their  Introduction,  Botanical  Character,  Mode  of  Culture,  Time  of 
Flowering,  &c.  with  a  Definition  of  all  the  Botanical  and  Classical 
Terms  which  may  occur  in  the  Description  of  the  respective  subjects. 
To  which  will  be  a  ded.  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  with  Directions  for  Mixing  the  Colours,  &c.  by 
Mr  E.  D.  Smith,  F.L.S. 

In  Octavo,  Plates  Coloured  from  Nature,  2s.  6d.;  and  in  Otu'i'to, 
Plain  and  Coloured,  the  former  at  2s.  and  the  latter  at  3s.  each  Part. 

The  Author  and  Proprietor  pledge  themselves  that  no  Draw- 
1  ing  shall  appear  in  this  Work  which  is  not  taken  from  the  subject 
itself,  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  to  which  reference  cannot  be 
^ven  of  the  place  of  its  growth,  &c. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  17.  Paternoster  Row.  Sold 
bvT.  Ireland,  South  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh;  and  all  other 
Booksellers. 


Just  published. 

In  one  volume  imperial  quarto,  price  L.l,  15s.  boards, 
or  L.2,  half  bound,  morocco, 

JjYRA  SACRA ;  or,  Select  Extracts  from  the 

Cathedral  Music  of  the  Church  of  England,  adapted  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  voices,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or 
Piano- Forte.  Selected  from  the  Compositions  of  Arnold,  Batlishall, 
Blake,  Bond,  Boyce,  Clark,  Croft,  Farrant,  Greene,  Kent,  King, 
Mason,  Nares,  Purcel,  Reynolds,  Rogers,  Weldon,  Wisely,  and 
Wise. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  JOWETT,  M.A„ 

Rector  of  Silk  Willoughby. 

2. 

In  two  vols.  4to,  price  1 2s.  each, 

MUS.E  SOLITARIJE.  A  Collection  of  Original 

Melodies,  adapted  to  various  measures  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with 
.  «fords  at  length,  and  a  full  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano-Forte  or 
Organ. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  JOWETT,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Silk  Willoughby. 

**They  are  evidmUy  the  production  of  no  common  hand.  Scienti¬ 
fic  without  affectation,  they  discover  in  every  pa2;e  that  acquaintance 
with  musical  literature,  which  in  other  things  would  be  termed  scho¬ 
larship.  They  are,  indeed,  full  of  classical  allusions,  but  these  a»^e 
perfectly  distinguished  from  palpable  imitations;  and  frequently  the 
cnaracter  of  the  composition  is  as  original  as  it  is  always  exquisitely 
jjsieful.  But  their  palmary  merit  is,  that  with  an  exception  or  two, 
breathe  that  genuine  lam^uage  of  devotion,  which  music  was, 
oy  Him  who  made  us,  intended  to  express.” — Eclectic  Review,  vo!. 
page  201. 

3. 

Devotional  haraiony  ;  consisting  of  Psaim 

‘nd  Hymn  Tunes,  by  Handel,  Luther,  Ravenscroft,  Croft,  Boyce, 
&c. ;  adapted  to  words  from  various  Authors  ;  ar- 
in  m  voices,  with  the  Organ  part  in  fulL— Part  I.  contain- 

10  Short  Metres,  19  Common,  and  10  Long  Metres.— Part  II. 
100  pages  of  Double  and  Peculiar  Metres. — The  'J'hird 
^  ]jill  contain  Chants  and  Ureludes,  chiefly  from  Knecht,  Uaes- 
4eigler,  Stanley,  and  Keeble. 

Price  8s.  each  Part. 

Printed  for  L.  B.  Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street,  London ; 

And  fold  by  all  Book  and  Music  Sellers. 


This  day  is  published. 

Price  6d. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

RESPECTING  THE 

W^RECK  OF  THE  LADY  HOLLAND  EAST  INDIAMAN, 

From  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DUFF,  one  of  the  P.^s^engeis  in  that 
Ship,  addressed  to  Dr  INGLIS,  as  Convener  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Committee  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 

Printed  by  John  Waugh,  Printer  to  the  Church  of  vScotland  ;  and 
sold  by  Waugh  and  Innes,  booksellers  to  his  Majesty,  2,  Hunter 
Square,  and  31,  Souih  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

This  day  is  published. 

In  one  vol.  12mo,  price  38.  boards, 

THE  PRACTICE 

OF  THE 

SEVERAL  JUDICATORIES  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  ALEXANDER  HILL,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Dailly. 

“  This  is  a  practical  and  useful  work;  brief,  clear,  and  satisfac- 
tory.  As  an  institutional  work,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  it.” 
•^Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  May  15. 

Printed  by  John  Waugh,  Printer  to  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
and  sold  by  VVaugh  and  Innes,  booksellers  to  his  Majesty,  2,  Hunter 
Square,  and  31,  South  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Just  published, 

By  BLACKIE,  FULLARTON,  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 

I. 

SCOTTISH  FCCLFSIASTICAL  HISTORIANS. 
WODROW’S  HISTORY  of  tlie  SUFFERINGS 

of  the  CHURCH  of  SCOTL \ND,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Extracts  from  hii 
Correspondence,  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Notes,  and  a  copious 
Index.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D. D.,  F. A.S.E.,  Paisley. 
Embellished  by  Portraits  of  the  principal  Characters  of  the  period. 
In  1  vols.  8vo.  L.2,  8s.  cloth. 

Also,  Part  I.  price  2s. 

KNOX’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION 

of  RELIGION  in  SCOTLAND,  with  an  Historical  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  Wm.  M‘Gavin,  Esq.,  Author  of”  The  Protestant,” 
&c.  To  be  completed  in  7  Parts.  KNOX  will  be  followed  by  CAL- 
DERWOOD,  with  a  Continuation  till  the  time  that  WODROVV’S 
HISTORY  commences,  thus  completing  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Reform.Ttion  to  the  Revolution. 

II. 

TWO  ESSAYS, 

On  the  ASSURANCE  of  FAITTT;  and  on  the 
EXTENT  of  the  ATONEMENT  and  UNIVERSAL  PARDON. 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  1  vol.  l2mo.  5s.  boirds. 

”  A  desire  to  have  Scripture  on  our  side,  is  one  thing:  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  be  on  the  side  of  Scripture,  is  another.” — Wkattry, 

III. 

CHURCH  FSTABLISHMFNTS  CONSIDFRFD, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  (.'ovenanter.  By  Willia.m  M'Oavin, 
Esq.,  Author  of  ”  The  Protestant,”  &c.  Price  2s.  boards. 

IV. 

THF  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT’S  ASSISTANT; 

Being  a  complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Barr,  Author  of  Catechetical  Instructions  on  Baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Price  3s.  6tl.  cloth. 
The  same  Work  printed  in  Ito,  to  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  price  3s. 
sewed. 

”  Wo  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  eminently  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  intelligent  and  profitable  perusal  of  the  Divine  Word.”— 
Congreg.  Mag. 

”  No  student  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  without  this  most  excel¬ 
lent  book.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  ail,  es|>ccially  to  students 
and  Ministers.” — Home  Miss.  Mag. 

**  The  work  serves  the  purfKJse,  happily,  of  a  Concordance  and 
Common- Place  Book,  as  well  as  a  Dictionary  ;  and  in  these  varied 
characters  we  give  it  our  most  hearty  recommendation.” — Christian 
Inst  ructor. 

V. 

six  SERMONS  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

Delineating  its  Nature,  Occasions,  Signs,  EviKs,  and  Remedy.  By 
Lyman  Beecher,  D, I).  Boston,  United  States.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay,  by  John  Edgar,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Belfast  College. 
Ninth  Edition.  Price  6d. 

Blackie,  FufLARTON,  and  Co.  Glasgow;  A.  Fullarton  and 
Co.  Edinburgh  ;  W.  F.  Wakbman,  and  W.  Currv,  jun.  and  Co. 
Dublin ;  and  James  Duncan,  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Lon* 
don. 
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MR  COLERIDGE’S  NEW  WORK.  THE  TRUE  PLAN  OF  A  LIVING  TEMPLE. 
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This  day  is  published,  in  one  volume,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION, 

tlie  CONSTITUTION  of  tlie  CHURCH  and 

STATE,  according  to  the  Idea  of  Each ;  with  Aids  toward  a 
Right  Judgment  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill. 

By  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  Esq.,  T.A.R.S.L. 

London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65.  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap,  price  6s. 

IMILDA  DE’  LAMBERTAZZI; 

and  other  POEilS. 

By  SOPHIA  MARY  BIGSBY. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  15s. 

MEMOIRS 

OF  a 

GENTLEWOMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  A  LADY. 

London  :  Hurst.  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published,  in  3  very  large  vols.  8vo,  price  L.2,  2s. 
Embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait, 

memoirs  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

^  DE  FOE,  containing  a  REVIEW  of  his  WRITINGS  and 
his  OPINIO  NS  upon  a  variety  of  IMPORTANT  MATTERS,  CI¬ 
VIL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By  WALTER  WILSON,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

London:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Where  may  he  had,  just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  COMMON- 

WEAI..TH,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  72.  Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.D.  With 
a  Continuation  to  the  Time  of  Adrian.  By  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  thick  volume,  p<ist*8vo,  price  12s.,  with  a  beautiful 

Frontispiece, 

THE  poetical  ALBUxM, 

•  AND 

REGISTER  of  MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Edited  by  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  Esq. 

See,  I  h.ave  cull’d  the  flowers  that  promised  best. 

And  where  not  sure — perplex’d,  but  pleased — I  guess’d 
At  such  at  seem’d  the  fairest.”— Byron. 

London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Where  may  be  had,  lately  publi.shed,  price  12s  , 

,  The  1st  Scries  of 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM,  and  REGISTER  of 
MODERN  FUGITIVE  POETRY.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
Esq.  In  one  thick  volume,  post  8vo,  with  a  l^autiful  Frontispiece 
by  Williams. 

'  This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  most  beautiful  Fugitive  Poetry  that  has  appeared  during  the  last 
ten  years ;  including  upwards  of  300  poems,  for  the  most  part  inediteil. 
of  Byron,  Moore,  Campliell,  Wilson,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  I^  E.  L.,  Bowles,  Shelley,  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Baillie,  Barry 
Cornwall.  Moir,  Montgomery,  Croly,  Horace  Smith,  Alaric  A. 
Watts,  dec.  dec.  dec. 


This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  6d.  bound, 

A  New  Edition  of 

JOHNSON’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER’S  PRONUNCIATION 

OP  AhL  THE  DIFFICULT  OK  DOUBTFUL  WORDS 

PrIntCHi  by  C.  Corral,  for  Hurst.  Chance,  and  Co  ,  65,  St  Paul’s 
Church- Yard.  Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The  two  Standard  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language  are  those 
of  Johnson  and  Walker:  the  former  in  all  that  regards  theauthiv 
rity  and  spelling  of  words,  the  tatter  as  to  their  pronunciation.  The 
object  of  the  v^uine  now  offered  Co  the  Public  is  to  coinhinc,  in  a 
portable  form,  the  advantages  of  both;  and  to  assist  in  acquiring  th'^ 
ease  and  elegance  of  a  correct  speaker^  hi  the  current  language  of 
every  day. 


Man  Considered  in  his  Proper  Relation  to  t 
Ordinary  Occupations  and  Pursuits  op  T  ire 
By  the  Author  of  * 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice, —The  Last  Sunner 

and  Farewell  to  Time.  “I’Per,- 

Also,  lately  published. 

Sixth  Edition  of  The  MORNING  and  EVFVlvr 
SACRIFICE,  58.  6d.  bds. 

Third  Edition  of  The  LAST  SUPPER,  7s.  Gd.bds. 
Third  EDiTioNof  FA  REWELLto  TIME,  7s.  Gd.bds 

Printetl  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin  anrt 
Marshall,  London.  ‘ 

This  day  is  published. 

Price  2s. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS 

ON 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID, 

And  their  various  English  and  Latin  Versions,  particularly  on  the 
Version  now  used  in  our  Scottish  Church,  with  a  View 
to  its  emendation. 

By  WILLIAM  TENNANT,  JAMES  HOGG,  &c. 

As  first  published  in 

The  Edinburyh  Literary  Journaly 

With  Alterations  and  Additions. 

Edinburgh;  Constable  and  Co.  19,  Waterloo  Place. 


On  Wednesday  26th  May  will  appear 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 


Author  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  &c. 

Vol.  I. 

to  be  completed  in  two  volumes. 

FORMING  VOLUMES  FIFTY-FIVE  AND  FIFTY-SIX  OF 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.;  and  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 

***  BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  of  NAPO- 

LEON  BONAPARTE,  translated  by  Dr  Memes,  are  on  the  eve  of 
publication  in  the  Miscellany. 


By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 
of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland 


ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  the  7th  of  June, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 
AND  FINISHED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE  OF  LINE  ENGRAVING, 
BY  MR  JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

Size  of  the  Print,  9  by  12  inches. 

PRINTS, . 

PROOFS  ON  FRENCH  PAPER,  •  .  •  1»  j** 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  .  .  •  M 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  BEFORE  writing,  2,  2S. 

To  be  delivered  strictly  in  the  order  of  Subscription. 

Testimonials  in  favour  of  the  strong  likeness  of  this  ^ 

the  original  have  been  received  from— il/r.v  Burns, 

{Clarinda),  Miss  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  Sir  Waller  Scott, 

Sprne,  Peter  Hill,  Charles  Kirhpatrick  Sharing,  ami  David  IDW  • 
Jun.  Esquires,  and  from  many  other  persons  who  were  nnno 
connected  with  the  Poet.  . 

Copies  of  the  Testimonials  meutioned  above  may  be  had  by  ipP 
ing  to  the  Publishers. 

An  Impression  of  the  Print  may  be  seen  at  the  Publisher*. 

Edinburgh  :  published  for  the  Ihroprietor,  by  ® 

19,  Waterloo-Place;  and  Moon,  Bovs,  and  Graves,  1  riuweu 
his  Majesty,  London.  _ 

Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor?,  every  .Saturday  Mornu^ 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Robertson  &  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  W 

jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chanck,  & 
all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  » 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  lOtf. 
Printed  by  Ballantvne  U  Co.  Paul’s  Work,  Canongstc. 


